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CHAPTER I. 

No greater contrast could be possitle than that 
existing between Mr. Lorne’s two daughiers ; as 
¢ sometimes Janghingly observed, it was as 
though they had had different parente. 

Emily the elder wae married now, but she lived 
within @ stone’s throw of Cliff View, the parent 
nest ; and one child had been born to her. 

At the opening of the story she was a matron 
of twenty-two, aud her marriage was regarded as 
& success ; neither she nor Monica were exactly 
pretty ; Emily had a “ nice” face, lit up by a pair 
vot soft brown eyes; and everybody liked her, 
She was so amiable, was the verdict, no one ever 
heard her utter an uokind word of any créature, 
and if she could say nothing good she would not 
open her Jips in blame. 

Edward Slater, the young bank manager, re- 
garded his wife as little short of perfection, and 
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O CATCH MONICA BY THE SKIRTS, BUT SRE WAS TOO SWIFT FOR HIM, 


rather pitied her for possessing such a sister as | 


Monica, although the girl amused hiv, 

She was nineteen, and of a very different type 
to young Mrs. Slater ; she was smaller and fairer | 
that is her hair was dark brown, but her com- 
plexion was exquisitely fair, her eyes grey, and 


| her face could only be described as riante, 


She, however, was not a general favourite ; 
nobody “liked” her, they “loved” or “ hated” | 
as the case might be, for Movica Lorne had | 
opinions of her own and did not seek to hide 
them ; she was clever and occasionally indulged | 
in satire at the expense of others ; if she disliked 
or despised a person she made no secret of it, 
and anyact of wrong called forth a burst of indig- 
nation from her, 

She was blithe and saucy, too, not wholly free 
from coquetry, and loved dainty clothes as only 

irls of a dainty nature do, 

“She ie a regular little vixen,” one lady had 
said to Mrs. Stanford, the ruling power in Cliff- 
ston, “I don’t think she will marry so young or 





so well as Emily, the men seem afraid of her.” 

The men are fovls,” quoth Mrs. Stanford, 
whose word none might gainsay—‘ they don’t 
appreciate a clever girl, because they can’t, 


course Emily is ‘nice,’ but amiable people are 
generally useless bodies after all, and were’! a 
man with my way to make iu the world, I would 
rather choose Monica for my wife than a dozen 
Emilys—she wou!d he)p one to rise——” 

* Oh, I do not deny her cleverness, and even yout 
dear Mrs. Stanford, will not deny her coquetries. 
How can she expect to marry when she ilirts ro 
outrageously.” 

“TI think Monica knows the men are as little in 
earnest as she is, and she never lets them go 
beyond a certain point—pooh! when you and [ 
were young—-(what a terrible time ago it is)— 
were we quite innocent of like errors?” 

“T never forgot the respect due to myself,” 
eaid her visitor, rising, “and my husband was my 
first and last lover.” 

“Dear me!” with gentie malice, “ how limited 
your choice must have been. Must you go! Well, 
come again soon, and J will have Monica here, 
that you may become better acquainted—she is 
30 amusing with her clever speeches ‘* 

“On the contrary I think her offensive,” and 
with this Parthian shot the lady went her way. 
Five minutes later a young girl, dressed in canary 


Of | muslin, danced into the room, 
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“ Albalone |” shecried ina jubilant voice; luck 
#2 ia oy Way to-day. I had a duty call to make 
on our dear Vicaress—J hoped ehe would be ovt 
aod she war. Then | here hopirg to 
fiud you alone aud | have 

“Your blessings are far out of proport to 
your deserts, Monica.’ 

“You mean of cou 
as compared with th 
for your good opinion 
have bad that troublesome Mra, 
me read you something to soothe you 
feclings, or shall I sing, Mra, Stanford?” 

“You are to do neither this morning, I want 
to talk to yon.” 

“I must make you comfortable firet,”’ said the 
girl, and theu when she had wheeled the old 
lady's chair towards the window, and seated her. 
self on & low stool at her feet, she remarked, “ J 
am ready to hear you now, but [hope you don't 
intend scolding me ; I have been already severely 
lectured by mother.” 

“For what? Ah, your cheeks auswer for you 
whea they put on that crimson hue ; it was about 
Oharlie Renthorp--you have given hira; his 
congé-——"' 

*“No—oh not quite so bad as that! He didn't 
really propose to me—-I--I waa clever enough to 
avert that catastrophe, but he did worse; for he 
went to father, which I call mean, and asked for 
me as though 1 had been a pound of sugar neatly 
vied upin blue paper. Aud then all of them, even 
Emily said how ‘utce’ be was, and what a good 

3ance of settlement i had; antil I remarked thai 
i fwiled to see whereiu lay my great good luck 
and that Charlie Renthorp was an animated 
rummy. Of course they all quoted that dear 
old chestout about ‘a bird iu the hand being 
worth two in the bush,’ and Edward added that 
{ should ‘ 
rotten stick al last.’ 

are hurled at myself.” 

Mre. Stenford who had been trying her utmost 
to look severe, now relaxed into a smile. “I think 
good and worthy as your people are, they know 
jess than nothing of the art of mangement where 
you are eoncerned, Now,.if they had begun 
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the first are so few 
saucily; “ thauke 
And now aa I know you 
Shaw here, let 


ruffled 


e tha 


latter }’ 


I hate proverbs when the: 


to abuse Charlie, you would have fred up in his | 
lefence just out of contraripess ; and obstinacy | 
and pity combived would have made you e:mile } 


upon his suit and accept him.” 


Oh, this is too awfal, Mrs, Stanford!” tragi- | 
“{ would rather ‘marry blind Billy the | 


cally. 
or gan- Liower, thaa that idioti¢ Charlie Renthorp, 
“Thenk you, my dear, for your very candid 


confession Billy chould Ye flattered—and having | 
I dare not, as I firat intended, plead } 
Still it may be as | 
he moral conveyed in, 


heard it, 
Charlie’s cause with you. 
well to remind you of 
the ‘Three oid maida of Lea.’ “And now, as you 
have Leen acolded (very properly) for your mis 
deeds I will give you my newe, and they are 
pleseant, My nephew Eyre wiil be with me to- 
morrow and will stay three weeks.” 

Monica’s face did not reflect the gladuess of 
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she eaid, “ of course you are delighted, 
and | shail aot see you often until he is gone.” 

“Rubbish! Kyre Stantord isn’t the sort of 
man to be tied al! day to ac old woman’s chair, 
and | shall insi he daily visit. If you 
fail to report yourself each morning [ shall send 
Eyre to Cliff View for 
certain that would not please you.” 

ony . 
we are quite antagonistic ; but when we chance 
to meet Vil try aot to be too palpably rude, 
partly for your sake, partly because Mr. Eyre 
Stanford is more thau a match for me with my 
own Weapons,’ 

‘never thought to hear such a confession 
from you ; only that Iam merciful I would tell 
Kyre; but men are so proverbially vain that [| 
shall spare you. Now, how do you propose 
Spending the remainder of the day? With me ?” 

“Oh, Tam go ao 
our lasl, really together, for three weeks. I have 
promised to drive with Emily into Claythorp > to 
buy some new fineries for Master Baby ; of course 
be goes with us, and it is really wonderful what 
notice he already takes of things and people.” 
“The first baby iv the family is always won- 


» Upon 


go through the wood and pick up a | 


you, and | am morally | 


we should qnarrel every step of the way ; | 


vy T cannot, especially ag it is | 


derful ; but I thought you disliked these little 
atows of humanity,” with a whimsical leok at 
her. 

Monica laughed. 

“Oh, that is all nonsense, as you know Mrs. 
Stanford. But I do hate to hear or see girls 
gushing uver children before men, when at other 
times they are positively indifferent or brutal to 
them. I would rather be false to myself than 
be thought like them ; of course I love Emily's 
baby, and—aad I don’t dislike children on prin- 
ciple,” beginviog to laugh ; “but I must confess 
I could not kiss a dirty youngster for a trifling 
consideration, And now I must really be going. 
Ewily has hired Bowteil’s fly, and it is due at 
three-thirty. It is expensive to keep him wait- 
j ing; and Baby—-with » big B please—must not 
be abroad too late. Good-bye, I will come quite 
early to-morrow before Mr, Stanford has had 
tiue to arrive—I guess he will make awful fun 
of our flower-show the following day--and then I 
shall quarrel ayain with him, for I have three 
exhibits all of my Own rearing, and I expect’ 
you to praise theai very much when you make 
their acquaintance,” 

“T shatl do them justice.” 

“But justice may be tempered by mercy,” 
retorted the girl as she drew on her glovea, 
“and mercy becomes the strong ;” then’ with a 
auiile and a nod she hurried away leaving the 
vid lady to her owa thoughts 

‘ Fyre is a little old for her,” they ran ; “but 
the desparity is ou the right side, and Monica 
dues not liker-boys; they do pot vaderstend her 
' er answer her expectations, And it is time that 
Eyre married, he ia thirty next month, and he 

as a comfortable fortune, [should be glad if 
he and she could agree to fall i 
be quite a triumph for we, because everybody is 
prophesying a jvor marriage, or uo marriage at 
allfor my little favourite; i, was the same with 
me, and yet I secured the best catch of the 
season, although he was not the man I loved. 
Heaven grant Monica may not have my expe- 
rience—to lo 
| waa bat the toy of idle hours, it would almust 





love, it would | 


one all uvworthy—te know one ; 
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CHAPTER IL 


“So you want to see my exbibite, Mr, Stanford ? 
Well, we must visit the third tent. I hope you 
are prepared for an awful crush. It will be ve 
hot, the people will be grumbling as only Englis 
people can, and the mingled odours will be almost 
overpowering.” 

“Tf the state of affairs is so bad, perhaps you 
would prefer not going in?” 

“ Oh, I am of a philanthropic nature, an lalwaye 
ready to sacrifice myself on the altar of friend- 
ship,” retorted Monica in her most flippant 
manner. “ And we shall not hear the band quite 
so plainly.” 

“ You dislike music ?” said Eyre, looking down 
quizzically at the fair face.” 

“Not music, Mr, Stanford, but its parody.” _ 

Eyre had what is commonly termed “ no ear,” 
and Monica knewit, But then he had just been 
making dreadful fun of all the arrangements, and 
she wented to punish him. He was quick to read 
her motive, and said with an indulgent smile,-— 

“‘T may not be able to distinguish E flat from 
Besharp, but at least I know a plough from a 
harrow, and thar does not seem knowledge: 
common to the ladies of Cliffxtone.” 

She flashed a glance half angry, half-armmused at 
him, aud then laughing outright preceded him 
inte the tent. 

Half way down the centre table they came 
apon a lovely plant, a perfect specimen of the 
Tilium Au atum. 

‘This is exquisite in form, in marking, ip 
scent,” said Eyre enthusiastically ; “but it seeme 
hardly fair to allow professional gardeners to 
compete with amateurs.” 

“ For once Ll agree with you,” answered Monica 
repressing a amile, arid then to her disguse 
mily’s voice from behind said,— 

“Why that is Monitta’s own plant, and has 


‘taken a first prige.”” 


“Why did you not confess?” asked Eyre 


{ turning to iodk at his cémpanion whose checks 


| break her heart, ss long ago it almost broke | 


mine Well, Eyre siatl have his chance, although 
| ata sure it will be a case of Benedick and 
Beatrice at first, or still worse, Petruchio and 
Kate.” 

Meanwhile Miss Monica Lorne goes quickly 
through the village in the direction of Hill Crest, 
; a8 her sister’s honse is known (it is notable 
| that Cliffstone has neither cliff mor bill within a 
radius «f twenty miles), once on her way she stoops 
| to pick up « fallen child, and having carefully 
brushed down the soiled frock, Lestows a penny 

for the purchase of “ sweeties,” 
1° “Omee she is waylaid by av old crone, who. tela 
| a pitiful tale of 
| 


her “rheumatiz,” whilst the 
girl’s eyes grow mischievous. 
‘You know you are fibbing dreadfully, 


| Martha,” she says, “until you saw me in the 
distance you were walking beautifully, 
j you ought not do euch things ; but perhaps you 
| cannot help it, so here ia a shilling. I am sure 
| you'll waste it; and don’t dare ask me for 
; another donation until it is due ;” butshe laughs 
| as she parts with the crone, who, mumbling out a 
| blessing, turns into the general shop to purchase 
| tea and souff, 

Aud the Vicaress passing, says,— 

“ That girl undoes all my work by her indis- 
criminate charity. Why don’t her people exercise 
a little wholesome authority over her 1” 

Unaware of the good lady’s condenination (she 
would have smiled over it had she known it) 
Mouica evtered the pleasant little garden of Hill 
Crest, where a neat was dancing Baby in 
the air. 

} Seeing “auntio” he gave a lusty crow of de- 
light, aud almost sprang out of nurse’s arma invo 
hers. 

Whilst che held him fast, kissing his plump 
little face, laughing and coving to him, Emily 
came out 

‘*Monica,” she said with her pretty smile 
“you'll spoil that boy. I am half jealous of you.” 

“Here take the little rascal yourself, I am 
only too glad to be relieved of my burthen ;” but 
the look in her eyes belied her words, 
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were poppy red. \ 

“Oh, Dhate anything that smacks of brag, and 
Liotended to leave you quite in the dark as te 
ney best exhibits; they think so much of my work 
at home that [ have got a wee bit. disgusted. 
Let we make anvend of my. task now, and shorten 
your term of purgatory. ~ Gf course you will feet 
compelled) to “praise the result of my labours, 
althougit I would rather yeu did not--any thing 


done under compulsion” lacks grace. 


pointing to a splendic ‘heliotrope, so pale as tovbe- 
almoat white, “is alko rine.” j 

“ Iso’b it rather washed out?” asked Eyre very 
gravely, “it looks sickly, I thought the plant 
was always purple or mauve—is iv a freak of 
naiaira, or doesn't the atmosphere of this place 
suit it?” : 

She stifled a laugh to answer, 

“Tt is naturally of a pale tint, and is considered 
something of a variety tov,” 

“J don’t like varieties, they are invariably dis- 
appointing. Still, as a consumptive plant, J dare 
say it is a success ; but then I am not a competent. 

udge.” : 

, She felt a trifle angry, for the heliotrope had 
loug been the pride of Cliff View greenhouse, and 
was really a splendid specimen ; but she eaid 
nothing ss she led him to the tables where cat 
flowers were exposed, 

A beautiful glass bowl of carnations, crimson, 
salmon and white stood upon the centre one, A 
quick glance at the card beside it told’ Eyre the 
exhibitor’s name, and he said with a furtive look 
at Monica,— 

“ This isn’t bad, but 1 have seen better.” 

“Why, everybody says they are the finest that 
have been shown for five years. Why do you 
‘damn with faint praiset’” And honest inkigs 
nation shone in her eyes, sounded in her voice, at 
which Eyre laughed outright. 

“ Well, at least I credited you with truthfulness, 
Mies Lorne, and as you assured me you hated 
praise, I tried to please you by decrying every- 
thing ; but I am unfortunate, in nothing can I 
satisfy you.” ; 


“I think you are decidedly horrid,” she Ty 


then the line of her lips broke into the prettiest 
smile, “ but I have been horrid too, I: warited to 
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stay with Mrs. Stanford, and you dragged me 
here ; then the heat made me cross, and | felt 
tired and draggled—-I am not an amiable young 
woman.” : 

“ And I have a beast of a temper. I did not 
wish to come to the show at all, and being com- 
pelied, determined to make someone share my 
discomfort.” 

“That is a nice healthy confession,” laughed 
Monica, gaily, “and puts me at ease with you, 
have eo many corners of my own that I never can 

get on’ with a eushiony character. Now, as you 
have made the amende honorable, I will reward 
you by taking you to Robinson Crusoe’s Island ; it 
is visible to the public but once « year, for the 
Kari does not throw open his grounds oftener. 
Wou!d you like to see it ?” 

“T certainly should,” 

So'she led the way through the park to the 
narrow river beyond, and after a short walk they 
chanced upon a wooden house which could only 
be reached by means of a bridge, It had a 
small garden where a goat, some pigs, and a queer 
mixture of feathered creatures wandered at will. 
Crossing the bridge, and leaving the house behind, 
they found a tiny boat. 

“ Now you may row me over,” said Monica with 
supreme condescension, and he obeying they were 
presently landed upon a small verdant isle sur- 
rounded by a narrow but deep stream. 

Monica ran to a clump. of trees and seating 
herself under them looked round with an ex- 
pression of intense pleasure. 

‘It is very beautiful.and quiet here.” 

* Yes, to all intents and purposes we are alone. 
Wt 
winter.” 

“Itis. Half the time the island is submerged, 
and the house beyond is all but unapproachable ; 
but Thomason is used to it and does uot mind,” 

“ Thomason ? who is he?” 

“Why, the man who lives in the house ; he is 
a Norwegian I believe, and has lived here ever 
since I cam remember. His wife died when he 
had been amongst us only twelve months, and 
when she was found drowned, some were cruel 
enough to say he had murdered lier. They were 
ksown to have lived very unhappily——but subse- 
quent enquiries proved that she had been a 
victim of acute melancholia, and had committed 
BuICWe 


it is an established fact that. he epeaks civilly to 
none but me, and ab times (opening her eyes 
wide), he does uot even do that.’ 

[should like to be near when he presumes to 
treat. you cavalierly.” 
* Would you?” her dimples coming into play. 
Well, Lam afraid you would be less aroused than 


it 


you think, because I am always more lenient to | 
him than to apy-—-and I am not quite such a | 


vixen as you seem to believe; in fact, I am 
atuiable so long as my fur is not scratched the 
wrong way.’" 

Eyre laughed, as he Jay looking up at the 
girl; she was quite pretty with her eyes grown 
sofr, and her lips faintly emiling; all that 
repelled him in her had passed from manner and 
look,--he wee young enough yet to be susceptible 
to genuine grace and beauty—and he felt 


half ashamed to remember his previous intoler- | 


ance of her, 
‘We must be getting back,” she said, “it 


will be twilight soon, and mother will miss me— | 


heigho.! How much nicer it is here than in the 
crowded meadow—-—”" 

“ Before you go, will not you sing to me? my 
aunt has dilated often upon your skill as a song- 
stress.” . 

“She might have been better employed—oh ! 
(as he essayed to speak), I am not going to 

test I cannot sing, or that 1 have a cold ; 

% you ‘have heard prima donnas auch 
multitudes of times that you will be expecting 
more than a respectable performance. Stay—do 
you know the Grodan boat song ?—-yes? Very 
well, we will sing that, and presently you sbail 
heer something, but you muet not show any 
sorprixé. Then lifting her voice she sang “ Row 
brothers row, the streata runs fast,” and Eyre, 
tried to take up the tenor ; the first verse with its 
refrain was ended, and he felt a little disappointed 


1 


vat an awful place it must be though in the | 


But Thomason has never forgiven those | 
who suspectet him, and heis very uzapproachable; | 


that only a faint echo prolonged their notes. | 
| But in the second stanza a bass voice broke ia; 
| it was full, rich, well trained; he looked at 
Monica the question he muet, not stay to ask. 
She only smiled and went on carefully to the 
end, and then she rose, “Come, we shal! be 
shamefully late.” - 

He led the way to the bank. 

“Who was our unseen assistant?” 
| Thomason; I saw him behind the ald: 
| and knew if we ssemed not to observe him, he 
could not resist joining us—mousic is his passion.” 

‘A nyusical murderer |” 

“A man maligned (to be equally alliterative), 
and please not to speak so loudiy, he may over 
hear, aud he is sensitive ia the extreme,” 

Eyre obeying, relapsed into silence until they 
reached the rough wooden fence surrounding the 
cottage garden ; here @ manu was leaning ; he was 
weather beaten and grey, aud the emile with 
which he greeted Monica seemed unfamiliar to 
his lips. 

“T’ve cut these roses for you, mise,” he said, | 
“you know I'd give them ‘o no other, 
because they’re just like living thing: to me— | 
and you understand--—” 

“ Yes,” she answered very gently, as she haif 
hid her face in the fragrant blossoms, “and f | 
shall prize these so much, because | know how 
great a sacrifice it was to you.no cub them.” 


re 


| 
| 





him, that Eyre thought, “ Great Heavens! she is 





not too proud to coquet with Aim,” and then he | 


| heard her asking for “ Coco, and Poggy, for Snip 
and Snap, the favourite pigeons ; and even for 
Friday—at the last word, Thomason atood a 
little aside, and pointing to a small, beautifully 
marked tabby cat, said with some emotion, 
“There he is, mies ; dying—he’s laid like that 
three days, his teeth so fast clenched { can’t even 
get him to awallow a spoouful of milk, and if he 
lies like that to-morrow, when I come down, I'll 
have to drown him.” 

She passed hurriedly through the gate, and 
stooping over the avimal, spoke im a peculiarly 


his head-~he hardly seemed to breathe--and to 
Kyre’s surprise, when she raised her eyes they 
were full of tears. ‘I hate tosee dumb creature's 
suffer” she said self-accusingly, “and what is it 
ails him, Thomason #” 

“He's poisoned, or bewitched—-you know she 
used to poison my pets, and it may be that she’s 
still at the work,” 

Monica lifted her forefinger warningly, ‘That 





| 


| is : 


when next we meet we will talk it all over | 


| dispassionaiely ;.and long before then I hope | 
| poor Friday will be convalescent, and run to 


meet me as usual, 
; of me,” ‘ 
| “Well, miss, I’ve only the creatures to care 
| for me; you have dozens of friends.” 
|“ Friends | es if you did not know that friend- 
| Ship is out of date,” and then she left him, and 

Eyre followed her in wonderment; she so 
| puzzled him. 

‘ Well,” said Mrs. Stanford that night, “have 

| you altered your opinion of Monica.” 
| “She is altogether beyond me, aunt-~and I 
think she would give her husband an. uneasy 
| time.” 


I believe you are half jealous 


From under her hair, her eyes looked so softly at | 


soft penetrating voice—but Friday did not lift | 


uperstition, and I wilknot hear you now, but | 





CHAPTER Il. 


Evar’s three weeks’ stay at Cliffstone were | 
nearly over, and never had he been more rejoiced 
to go; he was tired of the place, fairly bewil 
dered by Monica’s vagaries, for indeed the girl 
had been in her moat tantalising mood ever since 
his arrival, She professed to scoff at love, to 
dishelieve in friendship; she had artfully con- | 
trived to win from him a description of his ideal | 
woman, and then had ridiculed that woman; | 


; and all because the stupid gossips had coupled 


her name with his after the flower-show, and had | 
even prematurely cougratulated him ; then one | 
of the said goesip: bad maliciously repeated his | 
reply,—- i 





“You are very much mistaken » and under no | 
circumstances would I marry Migs L...2e—pretty 
in E 





and good a3 she is-—we are decidedly antagonistic, 
and nothing would anger her more than the 
knowledge that our good friends have been so 
busy in our behalf.” 

Even Mrs. Stanford was a wee bit vexed with 
the girl, because from her heart she desired to 
see her Eyre’s wife, and he was going away jess 
favourably impressed with her than ever, Bu 
for his aunt's entreaties he would not have 
walked over to Cliff View that August evening 
to say good-bye ; and ie was not a little annoyed 
when he found Monica in the garden alona, She 
tuld him her parents hai gone with Edward 
Slater iato Claythorpe, edding,— 

'[ suppose it is atout some troublesome 
business, for both futhur and Edward locked 
worried, and although mother would give no 
sigu, ehe clearly did not wish to be questioned. 
Dad has a little property at Claythorpe iu the 
shape of a few small cottages, and he alway 
declares they are more bother than profit, so f 
expect it id about them. But come in, and let 
me play hostess.” 

‘No, !ot us rather stay here under the limes ; 
it is infinitely pleasauter. { suppose you know 
that I go to-raorrew by tie 8 30 train.” 

“Tt heard you intended doiug so, but the flesh 
is weak, and I understand yon are ‘unco fond’ 
of your bed.” 

“That is decidedly nasty ; there are occasions 
on whict: I cau rise as early as the much belauded 
lark. Iam glad to say, however, they are rare.” 

She was sitting with her riante face upturned, 
and her hands were full of odorous jasmine ; a 
little smile curved her mouth as she said with 
an iutovation of regret,— 

“And so al! our differeness and fallings out 
are over? We have been delightfully-and un- 
conveutionally rude to each other.” 

“ We have,” he echoed with conviction ; “I 
have grown quite proficient in the noble art of 
insolence under your able tuition, Tam afraid 
I voust forget @ little of my accomplishment 
before I return to town.” 

“ Ob, don't! You are much nicer as you are ; 
it is such a relief to hear a man apeak his mind, 
always supposing he has one to speak,” and then 
she smiled kindly at bim, “po, we will not 
guarrel to-night; I'll try to leave a nice and 
friend)y impression upon your memory; and 
first let me begin by assuring you that I am not 
quite-so bad as I seem,” 

“ ¥ shall be glad to recall that assurance, when 
reviewing the past, Miss Lorne.” 

“And my bark is very much worse than my 
bite,” 

“That also is good hearing, although I am 
rather doubtful of its truth,” 

“You are trying to make me angry, but lam 
in a most peaceful and magnanimous framwne of 
mind, and refuse to be roused, or to resenb any- 
thing you may eay. Only—only--Mr, Stanford 
would you very much mind telling me why your 
aunt entertains such an absurdly high opinion of 

ou” 

“You ask an impossibility. I suppose ib is 
because my character is modelled a long way 
a very long way-~afier yours /” 

Their eyes met, and at the laughter in his, 
Monica broke into merriment,— 

“You scored one then; I am rightly served, 
but-—you need not be too vulgarly elated over 
your victory.” 

When he left he carried Monica’s bouquet of 
jasmine, and aa the sweet, heavy scent rose 
upwards, he theught,— 

“ Pity she does not often have yentle moment, 
she is absolutely Jovable and pretty then ; but 
what an awful shrew she will be when she is oid, 
and what one laughs at in youth and comeliaess, 
one abhors in age and ugliness.” 

Later when eitting with Sirs. Stanford, she 
said,— 

“ Eyre, you guessed my hope ° 

“ Yee, auct, and if there had 
chance of happiness, I would have trie! to fulfil 
it. But even, supposing Movico jiked me—and 
she does not-~i could not willingly sacrifice my 
whole life to a termagant.” 

“My dear Loy, you are nob much wiser than 
the generality of meu. If you aren’t careful you 
will marry some pretty pink-anc white creature, 
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Coe 0 emerson + ee a 


’ 
with deliciously appealing eyes and no opinions 


worth mentioning. She will be so wr and 
childish, you will begin by petting - 
placing your neck under her heel. 

the kind of giri—she is a fraud aud a suare. If 
she doesn’t develop into a vixeu, she becomes a 
whining, ailing woman with more coraplaints 
than you would find in a hospital. 

“I am not a marryiag man, * 
trifle coldly, “aud really my (eae aunt { would 
prefer to choose my own wi ife. 

“Well, ‘gang your ways,” and repent at 
leisure,” she answered, irately, “orly when you 
have brought a hornet’s nest about your ears, 
don't expect me to pity you ; rather I shall be 
inclined to say, ‘I told you so,’” 

‘So that I do uot hear you I ehall not so very 
much mind,” laughed Myre, his displeasure 
vanishing ; “and now for our Saal game of 
chess,” 

At Cliff View Monica 
return of the little party. 
over” qui late, to wonder with her what 
detained them so long, and she was first to hurry 
to the gate to meet Edward. He looked haggard 
and saxious, and with a vague fear in her heart 
she pro} yed hia to teil her what had happened. 

“ Nothing "he said brusquely ; “if anything is 
wrong you will know to-morrow,” and she clung 
half-weeping to iim. 

Whilst Monica said brightly,— 

“Don't worry them now, Emily, 
so tired; but come in and let me be waiting 
maid to-night. I have been so lazy all day, that 
my fingers positively ache for work.” 

She a an arm about her mother as she 
spoke, and she smiled so gaily that the poor 
mangoes a woman said,— 


waited long for the 
Emily had “run 


*“Emmie, come to my left hand. You are 
enore sympathetic than Monica, although-——. 
Yuu mean well, dear; but I have no heart to be 


GAY 

The younger daughter bit her lip sharply, and 
Imost an expreasion of pain crossed her face. 
Ewily put her arm about her mother's 
kissed her, (Caresaes did not 
from Monica.) And when they all we 
ther, it was she who strove fo impart some 
cheerfulness to the little ; Edward 
dic not stay long, and Mrs, Lorce soon crept 
wearily upstairs. Then for a moment fa th er and 
daughter were alone. } 





rty. But 






iu 5 
The girl said timidly,— 





“Tt there is anything [ should know, tell me 
now, dear.” 

But he, willing to put off the unpleasant 
answered ~~ 

“T have nothing to teil until to-morrow; but | 
we heard a rather terrifying rumour about the 
Emaucipator, and went to Claythorpe to verify 
it. Nothing certain, however, is known; we 
rausi wait for norrow’s papers. Tf the rumour 
ig correct, it ¢ wil! mean heavy trouble for us.” 

“Poor father! But whilst we may, let ue 
hope.” 

“ fiope/ Oh, yes; the young can talk hghtly 
of such things. There, go bed. You are a 
good girl; but you don’t quite uaderstand, and 
you have not Eaumie'’s way of comforting.” 

And Monica deparied with a heavy heart, and 


a sense of injustice weighing her down, 

“What I am they have made mr 
“Tt is not given to everyone to show love as dear 
Emmie does.” 

ft was her father’s habit 
ing to the primitive station 
and anxiously did Monica 
his return. Usually he reached home at 10.15, 
but the hands of hall clock pointed to eleven 


to walk every morn 
to secure his paper, 


the 


before he entered the gates ; aud then she knew 
somethiny terrible had happened, for he walked | 
like one stricken with dire illaess, and his head 


wae bowed. 


She could not go to meet him, but stayed 
where she was, trying to gather her courage | 
together, and thenkful that-her mother had not 


yet left her room 





Slowly, acd like oue who, because of blindness, 
must fee! his way, Mr. Lorne entered the break- 
fast-room, and, seeing that his steps faltered, his 
daughter placed hair for him. He fell jut 
it with a bitter groan, She kuelt by him, an 
with her arm about his neck, said,-- 


ee ee 


end by | blank, white face,— 
3 know ! 


Eyre said, & | 


| fraud from begi: ming to end, and we must all 





they all look | 


| over what is beyond repair. 

' future, and am not hopeless,” 
neck and | 
fall in showere 
at tn toge- | 


| the old lady greeted her gaily. 


| savage way. 


ehe thought. | 
| > ce es 
talk business, for I want your advice.” 


watch next day for 


| you these four months,” 
5 


| not quite 


| had so much to see au 
| quite slipped my mem 
| me? 


} even though she and her 


| very The Lornes lost everything with | 


Te a 


“ Father, dear father, tell me all.” 
He looked at her ; then, with changed eyes and 


“AN!” he gasped, with his hands clutching 
at his hair, “AU! There isn’6 much to tell. | 
We are ruined ! 

She was dazed and frightened, but she quickly | 
recovered, 

“Surely things are not so bad as that. Let 
me look at the paper. You are too ill io talk.” 

“I wish I were dead! You and your mother, 
are paupers. Emmie and Edward sink with us ; 
and it is all my fault. I induced Edward to put 
all he had into the Emancipator Building Society 
True, he didn’t need much inducement, when | 
he heard I had deposited everything with them, 
and the dividends were so tempting—well, it's a 


sink together. Ji isn’t eo bad for Edward: he 
is still manager of the bank, with a decent in- 
come, and with economy they can contrive to 
make both ends meet, But you and [ and the | 
mother x 

“Will face the worst,” said Monica, bravely. 
* And then I will work for us all. Deer father, 
do not despair.” 

But he pushed her a 
him whilst'he asked, — 

“What can you do?” 

And then, as Emmie ran io we ping, he caught 
her ia his arios and wept with her. 

It was very hard on Monica, but she made no 

sign, She was used to seeing Kmily preferred 
to her, and hetself loved her too dearly to suffer 
envy. She stood apart whilst the others con- 
versed, and Mrs. Lorne, who had joined them, 
plaintively remarked that ‘she did not seem to | 
care; she was 100 thoughtless to realise how 
dreadful their calamity was.” And then, indeed, | 
the girl’s high spirit compelled her to apeak. 

“JT do care, and [ am thinking how to help. | 
I cannot see much use in crying and groaning | 
Tam leoking to the | 

| 





trifle impatiently from 





“She was always of a glighter nature than | 
Emily,” said the mother, complainingly. “So | 
long as she has enough to eat and to wear she is | 
ontent,’ 

Monica, iurung on her heel, went out, 
straight to Mrs, Stanford. 


“You have not heard ? 


and 


" she qnestioned, as 
“Well, there is 
trouble up at Cliff View. We are literally 
ruined, and, as I don’t seem to be of any use or 
comfort, knowing you were alone, I came up 80 
that you might hear the news first.” 

She spoke iu a high, hard tone, and her eyes 
were unnaturally bright. The old lady put out 
a sma}! and still pretty hand to her. 

“Poor Monica! they have been giving you 
cold shoulder again. Sit by me here, in your 
favourite piace, and tell me all about it.” 

An then, to her dismay—for she had never 
seen the gir! otherwise than self-contained-——she 
buried her face in Mrs. Stanford's skirts aud 
cried though her heart would break. The 
ebullition was, however, very short, Presently 
Monica, dashing away her tears, laughed in a 


an 


**} am a fool to let a little thing so affect me: 
but I shall aot trangress again. And now let us 





CHAPTER IV 

been longing to see 
Stanford, ss 
lay upon the 


“Myx Fyre, I have 
said Mra. 
1er nephew, brouzed and bearded, 
couch in the pleasant breakfast room. ‘*I 
told you all about the Lorne disaster, but I am 
sure that you received my letter, as 
referred to it.” 

ta 4 shameful inteerpen lent, aunt, and we 
A d ’, that I suppose it 
y ; please refresh it for 
Did the Lornes weather the storm, and 
how did my difficult friend meet it ? 


dear 


you never 


“7 


| and they cannot doit.” 





“Now, L won't hear one word cotal Monica, 
people have made me 
apery. 





the exception of Cliff View ; that they have let 
to a. Manchester man, and they live ou the pro- 
ceeds. The Siaters found they could still con- 
tinue at Hill Crest, if the old people boarded and 
shared expenses with them. But there still 
remained Monica to provide for ; teaching ie not 
her forte, so she did not look for a situation as 


| governeas ; J offered her the post of companion 


with aliberal salary (for you know I am not a 
mean woman}, but looking me fully in the eyes, 
she said, “ You are very generous, but I must 
earn & great deal of money in some fashion— 
because I am morally certain that father and 
mother can never manage upon the rent of Cliff 
View ; they have not been used to economise, 
She would say uo wore, 
but went away before the following morning 
with no good-bye, and I will confeas [T waa 
furious, and drove to Hill Crest for explanations. 
But they would tell me nothing beyoud the fact 
that Monica had acted upon her own judgment, 
and had secured work al a liberal rate of payment. 
The nature of that work they would not 
divulge, and ever since they have been awfally 
mysteriour, so that whatever Monica is doing, she 
does without their approval ; but I know that 
her gifts enable them to live much more com- 
fortavly than they otherwise could.” 

“She has probably gone on the stage ; someold 

world people have an objection to that.” 

“ Nonsense ; she had no training, and so would 
only lehour ata disadvantage.” 

“ Well then, the Music Hali may claim her ; it 
would require nothing more than a good voice, a 
fairly pretty face, and some assurance to succeed 
there.” 

“Dyre, I'll say nothing more to you about 
| Monica, lest we should quarrel; she would die 
rather than take up the life you suggest, I 
want to help her, but she will not let me, and 
you cannot tell how that girl had grown into 
my heart. No one saw the beauty of her nature 
but me.” 

“ Well 
Anything in reason Tam ready to pamargys 9 
if you still correspond with Miss Lorne, wh 
put your ve pertivent que stious to her?’ 

“T have,” helplessly, “ but she plays with them 
and quietly passes them over; she ia in town, 
but Ido not know her address, all our corres- 
pondence passes through Mrs. Lorne’s hands, and 
she is very secretive. I have even triet Emily, 
but she says with that pretty smile of hers—not 
quite so pretty as before-—it is getting lackadnisi- 
cal-—‘I cannot tell you anything Mrs, Stanford, 
although I wish ; Monica is a dear good girl, but 
she is very peculiar ; just now we are all a little 
bit angry with her, and I half hope she will 
not come down until after Christmas, as so 
many Clifton folks wil! be about, and will be so 
curioue concerning her, profession—it would be 
unpleasant for us.’ 

“Her Profession! that scems to point to the 
stage ; eapecially as it is remuverative.” 

“Eyre, you are an idiot, and yet havingno one 
else todepend upon, I must ask you when you go 
to town, to find out all you can about my 


girl. 

“She won't thank me for my kind offices; 
but I'l! risk it ; only how to set to work I don’t 
know ; I cau hardly go about town chouting one 
word, aad that one word Monica, shall be in 
London next week for a few days, and will domy 
beat—but [ shan’t succeed.” 

“Tf you start with that conviction, you 
won't,” said Mrs. Stanford impatiently ; “ really 
Eyre, I have scarcely ever asked a favour of 
you.” 

“ Say no more, aunt,” penitently, “you shall 
not coraplain of lack of zeal, even though I may 
be unsuccessful.” 

Christmas came and went, had tried to 
find Monica and failed, and nothing further had 
been heard of her at Cliffstone. 

Now a rew season had begun, and Mra. 
Stanford had said to her nephew, “ Youhaye five 
good months before you, in which to prosecute 
your enquiries, and don’t return to me without 
satisfactory statements. It is necessary vow that 
Monica's ‘profession’ should be made known, 
for the charitable folks are saying cruel and 
impossible things about her.”’ 


auut, what do you want me to do? 
And 
y not 
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So Eyre went back.to his chambers to find a 
whole sheaf of invitations awaiting him, 
arnongst them one from his cousiu’s wife, prettily 
frivolous Lady Thorne, He smiled as he read it, 
then thought, “T’ll call on Lucy this morning — 
she is always amusiug and friendly.” The little 
iady received him graciously, “I am so glad 
you have found me alone,” she said, “I have so 
much to tell you. And of course you are coming 
to my diuner on the seveuth ; 
people will be present, aud I have asked one or 
two celebrities, because I mean it to be a great 
success,” 

Eyre looked whimsically at her. “But I thought 
it was always a matter of agonising thought for 
you to cater for folks—that the mere idea of a 
dinner made you ill, because you always feared 
some disaster,” 

That is quite true ; but thank goodness, every- 
thing has been altered for me now. I used to 
engage a French chef, but he and cook always 
quarrelled, and they never he:ped me by any 
suggestions, Now I have a dear, delightful crea- 
ture to take the burthen from my shoulders-- 
quite a lady, Eyre, and young-—but oh! such a 
genius. She draws up the menu, submits it to 
me, and on the day of my dianer she appears 


quite early, prepares the most dainty aud difficult | 


dishesherself ; superintends cook in such a fashion 
that she cannot resent it, and sees that everything 
appears precisely atthe right time and in the 
right condition. Oh, she is a treasure !-—in addi- 
tion to all this she gives instructions with regard 
to the table decorations and sees them carried out 
—I have recommended her to several friends, and 
they are all charmed ; of course she charges a 
high price for her services, but really the 
comfort she brings with her, is worth is.” 

“And what is the name of this rara avis?” 
asked Eyre, with an assumption of interest ; “ of 
course it is something French.” 

Ah! there you are mistaken,” clapping her 
hands delightedly, “although you are so clever. 
My new ally is Miss Lorne.” 

“ What!” almost shouted Eyre, “ Monica 
Lorne t—what is she like ?” 

“T don’t know if her name is Monica ; she signs 
herself M. Lorne, so it may be—and oh! how did 
you know her? She isn’t exactly pretty, but my 
lord and master, saye she is something better, 
which isa very left handed compliment to me 
(laughing); but Eyre, if your Mi-s Lorne and 
mine are identical you niust not expect me to 
help you in your love making, because after «1, 
éhe is only a professional couk.” 

Eyre laughed. 

“Y don’t think you could even call us friends 
Lucy, but Aunt Stanford has a wonderful affec- 
tion for the young lady ; I may not tell you 
auch, but I think I abuee nobody's confidence in 
saying that Miss Lorne ie acting nobly, and that 
those who profit most by her efforts are the last 
i Appreciate them, and are utterly ashamed of 
her calling. I haven’t any doubt as to her iden- 
tity—and now if you will give me her address [ 
will satisfy myeelf, and finish the task aunt put 
upon me; and Lucy, remember you are not to 
say a word of this to anyone.” 

“I will be silent as a ephinx,” she avswored, 
beginning to scribble an address, “‘It isn’t a very 
fashionable part, but they tell me it ie pleasant— 
Stoke Newington—and you may find her in—if 
not, don’t blame me.” 

So Eyre, hiring a cab drove to the addreea 
given, and en@biring for Mies Lorne was ushered 
into a large airy parlour nicely, even daintily 
‘urnished; he had sent in no name, and was 
‘ondering what he would say if Lady Thorne’s 
“rara avis’ should not be Monica, when the door 
on the opposite side of the hall opened and a 
young girl came quickly out. 

She was dressed in black, and wore deep linen 
cuffs and collar ; her abundant hair was gathered 
in &@ great knot on the nape of her milk-white 
neck ; before she entered he had recoguised her, 
and ejaculated,—- 

“Then it is you Miss Lorne.” 

_ She gréw very rosy, but she laughed with some- 
thing like defiance, 

“ Yes, itis I, Mr. Stanford, 
ean do for you ?” 

“Qh, mine is not a professiona! call, but a 


What is there I 


no end of nice} 








purely friendly one ; just by the happiest accident | 


I found out where you were living, and as Mrs. | 
Stanford is most anxious concerning you, came 
out at once to interview you.” | 

“Tt is good of you te take so much trouble, but | 
I am afraid the Cliffstone folks will be vexed when | 
they hear you have unearthed me—they think I | 
am awiully wrong you kvow—and if you and Mra. | 
Stanford would still keep my secret [ should be | 
so grateful. By the way, who was your infor 
maut }” } 

“My cousin's wife, Lady Thorne ; she is effusive | 
in your praises. Is it impertinent to ask what | 
induced you to adopt your present mode of | 
life?" 

“Not atall,” brightly ; “I wanted something 
to do and eomething that paid well, When } 
Emily was married we had a chef from town, and | 
ee cooking was always my hobby, I persuaded | 
him to let te remain in the kitchen whilst he | 
worked —he aiso let me help bim, deviaring I was 
a genius. After that I fsed to prepare all the 
dainties for the table, and you see, though a! 
very humble art, it haz stood me in good atead.” | 

Eyre looked at her with the first consci as | 
thrill of admiration ; she was so brave and atrong 
though so young; she had met her reverses av | 
cheerfully, lived her lonely life so une»mplain- | 
ingly, that he began to think there was so ae | 
reason for his aunt's very real affection, 

“Tam tolerably happy here,” she said, “and 
the rooms are pleasant; I don’t pretend to be | 
fashionable, but,” and she began to laugh, “I 
would give a hundred pounds if I could, just to 
see the faces of my Cliffstone friends, could they 
know how I get my living, What do they say 
about me?” 

“J would rather not tell you; they are neither 
wise nor chari‘able.” 

She shook back the hair from her brow. 

‘*T know Cliffstone,” she said, “and am neither 
surprised nor angry; only,” and her voice grew 
wistful, “I should like to feel my own people 
were not amongst those who blame me, There 
was nothing else I could do that would bring so 
much grist to the mill ; and of honest labour one 
should not be ashamed.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Hk saw a good deal of Monica after that day, 
although she never invited him to repeat his 
visit. 

He fell into the habit of knowing just where 
to ind her. It was a sort of instinct, for she 
certainly never told what houses she was to visit, 
and at times she did not seem exactly pleased 
that, he should sc dog her stepe. 

She had grown to esteem and like him, and 
he—well, little by little im spite of old prejudice, 
and, perhaps, because of it, he was drifting inte 
love for her ; but the time was not yet ripe for 
speech and he waited. 

She was looking pater and thinner than when 
he first met her ; but this he attributed to her 
unceasing labour, and longed to take her away 
from it, 

She was reticent, too, us to the manner in 
which she spent her leisure hours, and some- 
times a vague jealousy, coupled with suspicion 
of her absolute truth filled his heart, and made 
his moods uncertain. 

He found the key to her strange bearing one 
evening when he was walking near Clissold 
Park. 

A man and woman were before hin, and he 
heard the latter say in a troubled voice,— 

“You ask so much of me that I am afraid to 
give. I have never deceived my parents, I 
would not wish them to think more unkiodly of 
me than now they do; and even though I work | 
for my daily bread J am a lady, and you need | 
not blush to make me openly your wife.’ 

Yhe voice was familiar, and Eyre straived his 
ears to catch the response, 

“ So long as you are my wife it cannot signify 
for a while whether we publish the fact or no. 
If you loved me perfectly you would trust me.” 

“T do, ob indeed, I do! but the world is hard 
upon women, and I would rather wait until I | 





| her face, and with a terrible confirmation of 
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ean boldly wear your name ; do nob, I pray 
jet me spend my best days under a cloud, 
not ask so great and teriible asacrifice of me ! 

As she spoke the level light of the moou san. 
f hi 
fear, Eyre Stanford recognised Monica. He 
companion’s features were well hidden by a sioucl 
hat; but there was something fomiliar about him 
eae 

Before, however, he could recover the shock he 
had reseived they had passed out of sight, and be 
was left to his own bitter reflections, He leaned 
on the railing and tried to think it out. 

“T might have won her once,” was the burden 
f hig thought, “and I would not. Mine is the 
ense of 


cou 


Da 





“ * He that will not when he may 
When he will he shall have nay.’ 


I'l!) swear she was heartwhole last year, when 
we were all soglad together, and now who is this 
wan whowould persuade her to asecret marriage | 
Monica, my darling ! my darliug ! if I may never 
call you mine at least I may labour to keep your 
life happy.” 

Restless and wretched he made no attempt to 
seo her for several days, and then he found her 
very white and harassed looking. 

“Something is wroag with you,” he said, 
gently. “I wish you would confidein me.’ 

*‘Twich I could,” she answered with a sigh ; 
“but my trouble is purely personal, Noone could 
help me; but you are very good. Wow do not 
talk any more of ‘me.’ I want to tell you about 
a letter I have had from Mrs, Stanford this 
morning. She wishes me to spend my holiday 
principally with her.” 

“And shall you ¢” 

“T should like it very much, only I am afraid 
at Hill Crest they would be hurt.” 

“They have not shown you so much conside- 
ration that you should be for ever studying their 
wishes, You will be happier with wa. 

"Twill not have you blame them,” she said, 
with her prettiest smile; “after all I have be- 
haved like » Bohemian, and naturally they resent 
this.” 

‘Say you have behaved like a 
retorted. 

“Praise from you / Ob, surely the Heavens will 
fall,” and then she refused to speak on any but 
trivial mattere, so that he fet a little vexed when 
he left her, and Lady Thorne rallied bin on his 
gloomy looks when he entered her pretty epart- 
ment. ‘ But,” she added, “Iam glad you have 
come, because I want your advice, J am in 
trouble again, and Charlie being away I cannot 
appeal to him. Do you know, Eyre, that your 
Mies Lorne, my Miss Lorne, is compromising herself 
by receiving attentions from Garnett Copeland, 
and really under the circumstances ] donot know 
ifY should retaic her services.” 

Eyre’s face was very white as he asked,— 

"How do you know this is truth ?” 

“Oh, Maggie Preston told me. She met them 
together close to St. George’s, and other people 
are beginnicg to talk. Garnett Copeland is such 
a notorious character that she-—Moniea Lorne 
must be aware of his—ahem !-—his peccadilloes ; 
but if she chooses to ruin her prospects for his 
sake it ix not my concern, ouly I thought you 
might communicate with her people.” 

“That would, perhaps, be best,” he said, won- 
dering at his owa calmness ; “thank you for the 
suggestion. And I may remind you, Lucy, that 
Mias Lorne has been so short a time iu town that it 
is extremely likely, she knew nothing of Cope- 
land’s antecedents, especially as she is not in 
society.” 

“How easy it is to be charitable to a prett 
girl,” laughed Lady Lucy ; “but there, I do not 
blame you, Eyre, although | will not have you go 
too far in your flirtation with my deceitful 
Monica.” 

“ Lucy, you are not to run away with the im- 
pression that [ have ever insulted Mias Lorne by 
meaningleas attentions,” he retorted in his most 
seyere mauner, and her little ladyship, who rather 
feared him, adroitly changed the subject. 

When he left her he went straight to Monica's 
lodging®,to find her busily engaged in drawing 


up a mend. 


heroine,” he 
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ne a 20 
As she lifted her eves to his sombre face she 
Baw at cuce that something was very wrong ; bu 








before she could epeak he had grasped her wrista | 


and was 
eyes, 


“ How could you do it 
wy 


looking flereely, reproachfully inte ber 


he asked hoarsely, 


you should suffer it to be linked with Ais?” 

She half thought him mad, and tried to draw 
herself from his clasp, but he held her with such 
unconscious ferce that her wrists were bruised 
and aching. 

“Tell me what you mean?” she demanded, 
all her old pride coming tu the fore, “and please 
release me ; you are hurting me.” 

“ Not as you would hurt yourself,” thrusting 
her passionately away ; “ well, you pretend to be 
ignorant of Garnett Copeiand’s past, of his true 
character, of the fact that every time you are 
seen abroad with him you are iaviting calumny 

* Stop/” she eried in a white heat, ‘*‘ How 
dare you constitute yourself my mentor! How 
dare you say such shameful, wicked things to me 
— xo ¢*? 

“JT will go, when I have told you all thac by 
your folly you will do; you shal! not fall from 
happiness and honour without hearing a word of 
warning. Monica, you are very young, and he 


is au adept in chj.Jery—he can make black appear | 


white—and—-oh, for Heaven’s sake do not let it 
jie upon your soul, that you have brought dis- 
wrace upon an honourable uame, aud grief to 
those who, despite all, love you.” 

She sank into a chair, her white face uplifted 
to his in agonised entreaty, her slender haads 
tightly clasped as with difficulty she asked,—- 

“What is there against Mr. Copeland that I 
may nov esteera myself fortunate to possess his 
love?” and the look iu her eyes told him that she 
at least was innovent any bar to her affection, 

With a groan he laid his hand upon her head. 

* Vorgive me,” he said, “1 should have known 
you better ~oh,vyou poor child !| you peor child fhe 
ia not free to marry you or any—be has a wife 


WT OeCy -—— 
“No,” and her voice was quite 


‘ : 


calm again, 
ehe is dead ; he told me so,” and then she 
laughed frou: cheer gladness. “Ob!how you 
frightened me ? and how ready you were to con- 
demu. us--but I forgive you, vecause | know 


that you had my welfare at heart—you are my 
y ,) 
friend,’ 
‘fam more ;I am your lover if you will have 


it. go; aud, Monica, that scoundrel-—curse him 

has deceived sou. His wife, Mrs, Coveland, is at 
present reaiding with her pareats at Cheltenham. 
He tried to divorce her and failed ; there was 





even some talk of a charge of conspiracy against | 


him—-if, is true—as true as my love for you-— 
Monica ! Monica! for Heaven’s sake don’t look 
like that—say something———” 

She slowly raised he: hands to her head, never 
recaoving her horrified eyes from his face ; once, 
twice, she essayed Lo speak, and failed, 

He fell on his knees beside ber and gently drew 
down her hands, she did not resist, but a faint 
sob lifted her throat, and theu again she laughed 
-—~hut this time her Jaughter was terrible t 
hear. 

Presently she spoke. 

“Thank you—almost I was pereuaded bo marry 
him secretly—-I cannot stay to think what then 
i chould have been—but you have saved me—I 
very grateful’’—and then with a wild 
ery she fell forward fainting in his arms, 

He rang for the landlady, and by her direction 

carried Moniea into her bed-chamber, 
‘I think you had better go now, sir,” said the 
good woman, “ but if you tike to eall later 1 shall 
be able to tell you how Mise Lorne is, 1 «imost 
expected she would be il!, ehe has looked pale 
and tired lately,” and reluctaatly 
went away, 

It waa all very dreadful ; he loved Moniea anc 
the news he had carried her seemed li to 
break her beart—-that strong brave heart he had 
hut cow learned to estimate arighh, 

He had some thought of going to 
Copeland ; but that would only cause a 


ooh Aly 


enough he 


Garnett 
scandal, 





snd for her sake this must be aywided 
She was warned, and being a good girl, her 





ow could you value your name so cheaply that ; 





very goudness and purity would prove her beat | 
ufeguarda, 
She was proud too, and now thet she knew the | 
| wrong Copeland had already done, all that he | 
| ‘meditated doing, her love must surely turn to | 
| late, and he (Myre) would never leave town eo 
; long as his rival remained 
| Hewrote to Lady Lucy telling her only just | 
4s rnuch as was necessary, and then in the even- | 
| ing he returned to Monica’s lodgings. 

She was lying now in her pariour, her juxuriant | 
hair ell unbound abou! her shoulders, and the 
piuk wrapper she wore imparted a faint tinge of | 
colour to her otherwise colourless cheeks, j 

She flushed crimson when she saw him, and did , 
not cifer her band ; all her frank bonhomie had | 
deserted her, aud under hia look she trembled. | 
“You are very good tv show zo much solicitude | 
 me-—and IL am much. better-—yea, indeed) 


f 


and | cannot thank you eutiicientiy for saving me 
from the dreadful fate—he had planned for me— 





buu the shock was seyere—and--and--oh! you 
cannot tell how lost and helpless J feel” 


CHAPTER VT. 

“THEN give me the right to care for you, sweet- 
heart; I desire nothing but ic.call you wife. I 
| do not even ask for the affection which time will 
bring.” 

“Ob, be silenti” she entreated. “It is to 
soon-—-too iidelicaiely soon to think of other 
loves. Only this morning I was happy believiog 


his siu, the sinner still is dear.. I do not thiok 
shattered. Forget me—forgive me! J never 
dreamed you loved me, and let us go our separate 
ways until egctt lias alciost buried the past.” 

“What will you dof” he asked, taking little 
heed of her words and not entreating with her 
any more, because he knew all pleadings. would be 
vain, 


was to have given him my decision with regard to 
our marriage,” she laughed bitterly ; then seeing 
the coucern on his face said quickly, “Oh, do not 
fear a repetition of my illness, { am very strong, 
} and I shali not faint again.” 

} 

| 

' 





“Are you strong enough to resist Copeland’s 
entreaties ? Remember you love him.” 

| “I thought Lcid ; but my heart is so nambed 
| withia me that I hardly know if it was love 1 gave 
him, or it he only took my senses captive. But 
| this I do know—having learned my own weakness, 
| I shall be strong to battle with him; and from 
| roy lips he shall receive his sentence.” 
[t must be as you will, but if you would Jet 
serve you in this matter, if under my name 
would return to your friends ry 
Vo, that would be to take a mean advantage 
of your generosity, aud we should not ‘be happy. 
At Cliffstone nothing vueed be told of my fe 
wd my escape. I shall not be so credolousaga .. 
Rut—but if pou would please me, give me a little 
vay of comfort—do not think too severely of me. 
is waa at a good house I met Mr. Copeland, and 
when he sought me out with honourable proposals 
I was passionately grateful,” 

Miserably enough Eyre left her, and the long 
| night, the still Jonger day which fullowed, passed 
heavily by for her. 

Towards dusk, dressing herself, she went slowly 
io the place she had appointed to meet Garnett. 
Little things she had disregarded before all rose 
to her mind now. He had never once accom- 
panied her to her lodgings, or called upon her 
ther 


me 
} you 
j 





a 
She had willingly believed him when he said 
they must éxercise great caution because of: his 
relatives who would be much opposed vo their 
sno, 

He had never taken her to any public place of 
amusement, and rarely had accompanied her in 
her dai’y waike, 


sore aud angry agains 
could forgive him the ruin he had planaed, 





| 
{ 

To-morrow I shall, be able to resume my duties-- rupted. 
| 


[am afraid | behaved very fooliclly this morning | piame upon her weak shoulders? Is it's He that 





myself his betrothed, and if my bears, recoils frow | 


shall ever marry, my faith in man is so cruelly | 


“T chall see him once—to-morrow evening. I | 


Although she loved him still, her heart was y 
him, and she felt ahe never | back with scorn, “ it is a ein to labour 


We advanced to meet her as she drew slowly 
near their trysting place, a tall, handsome man of 
some thirty yeara, 

‘Ar last!” he said. “IT thought, dear heart, 
you intended to disappoint me, What an age 
you have made me weit.” Andthen he sought 
to possess himself of her hand, but she drew back 
quickly, the look in her eyes repelling him even 
more than her gesture, 

“T have come io say good-bye,” she began in 
level, measured tones, “ not just good night, but 
good-bye, for ever. Mr, Copeland, I have been the 
toy of your idie hours, the poor victim of your 
most diabolical deceit ; but, thank Heaven, I 
know you as you are, before it is too late, and am 
saved from ignominy and despair. I loved you ; 
I do not think T love you now, My brain is 
bewildered, and—--” ; 

“ What on earth are you aiming at?” “he'inter- 
“ Who has been lying about met” 

“Je it @ lie that you havea wife ab Cheltenham ? 
that you wearied of her and ‘tried to throw the 


you are bound still to her by the laws of Heaven 


and raen ; anti that you would have made mea 
c 
1 


reature 1 dare not name!” 
He saw half measures and excused would not 
avail, aud so he cast himeclf on her mercy. ©. 
“It ds true my wife still lives, but I am expect- 
| ing my rélease from day to day, and havi 
cbtained it | would had married’ you openly. ” 
confess I concealed much tha: 1 should not, but 
| love such as mine calls for some pardon when it 
| errs.” 

“Tove! Tf you had" loved me ‘honestly you 
| would not have sought to make me’ the innoveny 
| uecomaplice of your crime--the victim of your vile 
plot. Tonight we part, and T ptay that Heaven 
| in its goodness will not suffer us to meet agi 
Yood-bye! Forget me as 1 desire to Be | 
} gotten,” ‘ 
He caught and held her by the waist, e 

“You shall not go! I leve you, by my soul F 
| do, 1 baye had fancies before, but you only have 
| taught me love. Monica, I will wait until all can 
} [ will, indeed, if your strict notions 





} be arranged ; 
require so much. But I will not give you up; 
| you are mine by your promises mine by your 
| caresses,” 
| « My promises are annulled, I blush to remeni- 
| ber my endearments. Let me go, or I will call 
| for help, How dare you bold me ?—have you no 
| mercy 1” jie 

A savage mood was on him, He gripped her 
fast. 

‘You shall go when you have promised to make 
me a happy man, and not gooner.. You regand 
promises a3 sacred things; well then, vow, to 
me Ah!” For suddenly stooping her head, 

' she embedded her little white teeth im his hand, 
| and, taking advantage of her momentary, freedom, 
| fled. 5 ‘ 
| Before he could quite recover she had dis- 
appeared round the corner, and he knew it was 
useless to follow her then, for the streets were 
brilliant and thronged, so he must possess. his 
soul with patience until themorrow. But neither 
on the morrow nor for many days did, he see her, 
| When they met at last she persistently ignored 
| him, and with» seose of diecomfort he felt some 
; man was dogging his steps from a distance, that 
| man was Eyre, keeping watch and ward cver the 
| girl he now loved with all the strength of a strong 
| nature. Py; i 
' He did not attempt to see her ; where was. the 
use? He knew sbo had driven Garnett Copeland 
| away, but it wes, too early.yet to renew. his owa 
| suit; in her present, bitter mood she would.be 
} little inclined to listen to a lover’s pleadings, and 
| so he would wait uatil her pain was lese keen and 
the sonee of shame had left her. 

June eame with its bright sunshine, its wealth 
| of fewers, and Monica was looking forward: te 
| her hard-earned rest ; she was not going home, 
| her paople having agreed to meet herat Clacton: 
| on-Sea, and she smiled a little bitterly at the 
| various aod ingenious excuses by whieh ; 
| sought to prevent her return to Cliffstone,) 4.) 

“Tam a pariah,” she said, throwing her 
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cheat them of their dues, ‘’Tis a mad world my | please,” then he rushed straight to Monica's car 


asters,’ ” 

She was sitting alone, her hands idly folded, 
for she had had a busy day and was‘weary ; it was 
growing duck, and she had turned the ow, 
preferring ‘semi-twilight. With incurious eyes 
she watched a man coming towards the house, 
woudered dreamily who he was, and then heard 
him inquirivg for Miss Lorne, The nex} moment 
he was ushered into her presence ; he looked like 
a valet, and she regarded him indifferentiy, ex- 
pecting him to deliver an ordinary message, 
Instead of which,-advancing, he said, deprecat- 
ingly,-— 

“T am speaking to Miss Lorne, I presume, 
ma'am,” and she, bowing in the affirmative, he 
went on hurriedly, “J have come from my 
roaster, miss ; he is lying dreadfully ill at Storley 
and begs you will go to him. There ign’t the 
least hope of his recovery, and hesays he cannot 
die uuvtil he has heard you say you forgive all 
wrong he did you,” 

“Who is your master?” and even as she asked 
ehe kaew the name she would hear. 

“Mr. Garnett Copeland, miss~-as 
iaaster as ever lived.” 

“ Where is Mrs, Copeland!” . Monica’ inter. 
rupted, Why doe’ he not send for her,” 

“ He did miss, but che would not come; and it 
was she who wronged him, not he, her. Ob, 
you*are toe young to. be unforgiving, dou’t send 
me back to my master with the message, ‘I will 
not come.” No one can blame you, miss, for 
graivying a dyiog man’s wish.” 

She hesitated. She no longer loved him, she 
had all slong been learning to despise him, but 
he. was dear, and he was dying. To the | 
dying could one refuse aught ? 

“| will go with you,” she said presently, 


good a 





One 


i 
‘when do we start }” 
“There is a train-to Storley in half an hour ; 
n you be realy by that time, mies? I 
afraid the master cannot last till the morning 

‘I will be ready; and whilst you wait you 
ust have refreshments.” 
“I want nothing, miss,” burying his face a 
moment, in bie handkerchief. “ [can oaly think 
of him lying there all alone and helpless—-and he 
so thoughtful for you too. He felt sure you 
would eoras and told me to take your ticket—- 
here it is miss,’’ thrusting a first before her ; but 
if Monica felt a natural grief and pity for her 
erring lover, she had not yet lost her proud 
independence. 

“Tt always travel third,” she. said quietly, 
“and you did wrong to bring this; but Twill 
pay for-the'ticket--not a word if} you please—~ 
you must obey me,” and so haughty was her 
glance thatthe man smiled grimly as be gathered 
up the litth heap of silver, thinking,-—- 

“ There'll be the dewee-to pay over this and I 
vish Aim joyvof bis bargain ; if she don't- make 
him repent playing this trick on her my same’s 
not Samuel Flanders,” 

'n alittle while-Monica returned dressed for 
travelling; @eab hac been called from a ncighbour- 
ing stand,aned with Flandere on ths box Monica 
was driven» to Dalston Junction, ‘There she 
entered a fiest, Planders retiring to a second-class 
carriage with & saturnine grin upon his face, and 
they travelled without event through several 
stations, 

Then they halted; on the platform was a 
merry party, and amongst them Lady Lucy, who 
forgetful of  Copeland’s misdemeanours was 
chatting gaily to himy 

His valey alighting approached him, end in 
quite anaudible whisper remarked that the jiady 
Was in the front of the train; Copeland smiled, | 
nodded, then addressing his companion, said,—- | 

‘Lamy eacorting « friend 'to Storley—other- 
wise: lwrhould. have been most:glad to accompany 
youto the Lyceum’: another time ;” but Lady 
Lucy's eyes had strayed tos certain carriage (as 
indeed Copeland iatended they should) and with 
a thrill of righteous anger she recognised Miss | 
Monica Lorne, apparently-engrossed in a book, 

She bade Copeland a very frigid goodbye, but 
re@ligushe -was; not halfse angry with him as 
With thas “designing, hateful, wretch,” and she 
watched bin: ws he loitered until the bell ‘rang 
and the officials shouted, “take your seats, 
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| riage, entered it, and the next moment they | 
steamed out of the station. 
“] shall certainly write to Eyre,” said her 
quite so immaculate then. And they are going 
to Storley together---he has a place there, a 
regular hertritage. Mise Lorne, when he tires of 
you, you will find your services are no longer | 

It was not until they were fairly of the 
station thab Monica lifted her eyes from her 
book; her companion was apparently ergaged 
deeply with his paper, and they were quite “ five 
saying,— 

“ Monica !” 

Their eyes met, she started to her f 
out,— 


ladyship to herself, “he won’t think that girl 

needed by my clique.” 

miles from anywhere,” when he laid ib aside, 
“You? Oh what dreadful plot is this ?” 
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CHAPTER VD 


“Yrisa plot for your happiness 
Monica darling, you did not think 
lightly let you go? Hew little you 
me after all.” 

“Yes,” she said, facing him with angry, an- 
guished eyes, “I thought you a man, and | find 
you a thing too vile for words ; I believed that 
in spite of the wrong you did me when you 
taught me tolove you, that some gentlemanly in- 
etinct was yet within you. . I was redulous.”” | 

“ Monica, listen to me; you are very bitter, 
sweetheart, but I would rather have you angry | 
than indifferent. I may yet hope that you will 
listen to me, Hear me a moment ; I will appeal | 
against the recent decision in my case. I swear | 
I will make you my wife—there is nothing I so 
rauch desire—I love you with my whole heart 

” 

“Your love; sir, is a) 

by which you have tried to compromise 
‘oul one. I have ceased to hold 
oh, yes ! smile if you will—-it is true -but my 
woman's heart forbade me te deny a dying man’s 
request. I-forgave you when I believed you 
were at death’s door, I would have done much t 
make your passage easy——but now, if only 
for one moment I were a man, | wouldstrike you 
down without compunction,” 
‘Take cave,” he almost hissed, “take care, | 
nica; I am not notoriously patient; and you | 
in my power, We have thirty miles to travel 
before we reach our first reating-place ; it 
be odd if I cnnnot teach you reason by tbat time. 
Sit down—-it is my turn now.” 

She obeyed so far as to seat herself, then she 
said “1 pet out when we halt; and shall at | 
onee return to town.” 

“JT would not advise you todo that,” he re- | 
marked cynically. ‘“ You forget how very greatly | 
you are compromised, and the world is hard upen 
women.” 

“DoT not know that? Butat least, no one 
but ourselves knows of this vile plot, so that my | 
good name will not suffer ; to-morrow I shall be 
in my own rooms, and shal! claim that protection 
again: | you which friends will afford.” 

He laaghed, 

“Your friends will fight shy of you. Lady 
Thorne and her party en reute to the theatre, saw 
me jin you. I casually mentioned that | was 
conductinga lady friend to Storley: they recognised 
you.” 
* You devil /” she. could not repress the words, 
she could not hold her hand as she sprang to her 
feet and struck bim emartly acrose che mouth. 
"Oh, you think to conquer ne, (0 drag toe down 
into the mire with you; but though ft am only a 
woman J defy you, and I wili fight out my own 
battle: 1 have none tu trust to but myself--you 
knew it and took advantage of the fact, coward 
and traitor!” 

* Look here, Monica, just now you are very 
indiguant, and think it an easy thing to defy me, 
but you will sing quite a different song presentis. 
Say yousgo back to town, what wiil you do ‘ 
You » will ‘find every door closed against you, 
your bread snatched from your very lips, Ladies 


and mine; 
I could so 
undeistood 


rot 


insult to me, the trick 
ae is 4 
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you dear-—— 
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the truth; muet Eyre alyaye 
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who are not too particular themselves, pre very 
strict as to their eaaployées’ morals. Give over 
this unequal fight and make me happy.” 

From out of her white face her eyes blazed 
like live coals, 

“JT would rather die the cruellest death than 
link my life to yours,” she cried, and befor: 
could stay her she had thrust open the door and 
was out upon the footboard, 

He sought to catch her by the skirts, bat she 
was too swift for him, and he dared not follow 
her in her perilous walk. She contrived to pass 
three compartments, all empty, and her brain 
began to reel—must she fal! and die a ghastly 
death? Would none of her deer ones ever learn 
think of ber as base 


ite 


he 


and unworthy { 
When she reached the fourth compartment she 
looked in, and wit! fast glazing eyes sa® a face 





that seemed familiar, and a moan for help broke 
from her white lips 
The sole oceupant rose hastily, gripped her 
hands fast, and when he had opened the door, 
drew her in, half fainting and wholly dazed. 
“Miss Monioa! Miss Monica!” he mutterec 


again and again, and presently a faint tinge 
colour stole into her check, her white itds parted, 
and she whispered, - 

“Oh, thank Heaven, it ou Mr Thomasen 

“Yes miss; I’m going down with Lord Caver- 
ton’s rents; you know i collect them; aud when 
I travel for him he insists it shall be first-class, 
Now, if you can, miss, te!] me what drove you to 
sneha rash act.’ 

Briefly she repeated all that was necessary for 
him to know : fhe man’s face hardened, 

* Jf he tries to find you at Stockingley, TN pay 
ore—- what’! Tam to 4 But I 
beg your pardon, Miss Movica, | won't promise 
that ; and { think the best thing you can do is to 
» straightway home 
“No, no. to-night I must remain in Stoc 
ingley ; to-morrow I return to towe ; I cannot 
be a burden upon my people, and J must vindi 
cate my own character 
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“ We can talk of that later cn; just now you 
‘hai beiter take a nip of whisky-~nonsense, i 
will do you good, and TP insist,” 
He was very kind to hei Le Tre 
mainder of the journey, and they 





a feeling with a terrifte 
following, having left his 
id precede him to 


got out together Moai 


hrill that Garnett wa 


let? 





» see after their « 








lear of the station, Garnett quickening 

is ste overtook the pair; he had no fear of 

arrest, knowing perfectly well that mone but be 

and her companion hs 1» Monica’s wild art, 

hand that for her own sake she would not charge 
hin. fn a low imperative voice he aaid,— 


» rae ab least 


‘Monica, you must he mad: giv 
that ‘Thoma. 


me entalune with you,” but 
bon turning swiftly on him, ¢ 

* Be st, you brute 
my care——” 

‘And she left town v 
have hac! o tiff” 

But Thomason striking out sharply, hit him 
iquare bebween the eyes, and he fell like a log 


mor 
ried,- 


Mies L 


rhe is under 


{& 


ler my protection ; We 


before them. Monica gave a terrified scream 
ahd would have ministered to the uneonsctous 


map, but Thomason snatched her hand within 
bis arm,— 

“He is only stunned ; let him come round by 
himself, avd if you want to get a lodging, you 
must hurry—the only public-house will be 
already closed,” and he burried her away. 

Until the morning ehe lay wakeful in the 
little room Thomason had secured for her; her 
brain in a ferment, her heart fall of fear. 

She rose unrefresbed, and joining Thomason a 
breakfast, heard that Garnett hod been discoverer 
and recognised, that he had been conveyed to his 
own home; and although not seriously burt, 





would be unable tc leave his room for f 
days. : 
“Thank Heaven,” said Monica, “my return 


will be the easier,” and when ber friend had 
transacted his business they journeyed to town 
together. Here he left her, first extracting a 
promise from her that should she need any as?'s 
tance in the future she would apply to hic, and 
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io return he gave a solemn vow not to disclove 
her late adventure to her parents. “It wou!d 
worry them,” she said with a wan smile, for 
was feeling ill aad unstrang. “ Whe» itis all 
blown over f will coufeas myse a, 

It was vot long before the storm burat; the 
firat sigu of it was a vote from Lady Lucy dis 
pensing with Miss Lorue’s services for her fin 
linner before quitting town. A cheque for the 
amount agreed upon waa euclosed,. and 
proud spirit protested against its acceptan 
She avewered briefly, she regretted that she bad 
failed give satisfaction, and must beg he 
ladyship to receive again her cheque, because «! 
(Monica) could not take a wage she had no 
earned, But Lady Lucy's vote was followed by 
ithers of a like descrip‘ion, until with an awfu! 
rush of despair the poor girl howed her face upou 
her arms and wept as though her heart would 
break. It soon became evident to her that her 
> was ended ; even the men she knew looked 
askance at her in the street, end their greetings 
suffered a very great change. Respectfulness 
did not figure at ali in the slight bow, or the 
more odicus nod, and her cheeks would burn, her 
eyes blaze with passion as she res'ised in what 
slight esteem she now was held. Bat the worst 
siing of all was when she met Eyre in the Strand; 
he looked full into her face with such condemna- 
tion snd contempt that she felt she must cr 
aloud on him to hear her story before he judged 
her, Only he gave her no chance; without a 
word he pasaed her by, and-—-how she did not 
know—she contrived to return home 
spirit was broken at la nd when i 
road she left the , she etagvered 
drunken woman to her lodgings i 

There a letter from Garnett awaitel her. In 
it he bold'y declared’ that Lady Lucy had taxed 
him: with love for her (Monica), and he had not 
lenied they travelled together to Storles 

**Now,” he added, “the story is published 
through town; you cannot help yourself. You 


must vield to me,” 


she 











" 
Dus. 


like a 





(Continued on page 19.) 








THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 


ASTLEGRANGE, 


CHAPTEK XXXVIL 


Uncrvsnev by Mrs. Vasper’s reply, Felicia 
Luck shrugged her shoulders ; and that stony, 
incomprehensible woman forthwith seated herself 
on a black oak settle, which wae very hard and 
very svtiqns, with a tail atraight carved back to 
it hich was partly overhung by the pent- 
house-like structure that projected upon its 
coluuns over the vast hearth below, 

“Surely, though, you do not think of walking 
to Lowbranch ?" |L observed civiliy. asi gave 
Mrs. Varner the cup of tu& she halt come for—she 
would take nothing with it, she preferred it alone 
she said—and wondering uot « little over the 
unwonted proceeding 

“Yoa, Hebe. 
opportunity for a walk.” 

'Then I presume that Misa Knowles is rather 
better to-day {” Felicia put in, rousing herself t 
some polite show of interest in the welfare of 
Mrs, Vasper’s unhappy niece. 

“TE it was not one of Olivia's very rare days 
of comparative ease, you would not now see me 
here with my bonnet on, Miss Luck,” 
Mre. Vasper, ia her evenest, stilliest manner. 

Felicia smiled indolently, helped herself to 
some more hot cake, and held out to me her cup 
for some more tea. 

“ Please,’ eaid she childish!y 


ryt 
au 





hen “Ta 


Afterwards, turning again to Mrs, Vasper-—‘T 


am glad to hear it. 
say ¢” 

“I did say so, Miss Luck. Walking is good 
for everyhody,” Mra, Vasper auswered. 

‘But it will be neariy dark before you start 
Mrs, Vasper,” I exclaimed, “and quite dark 
before you can return! And the road, you 


And you actually walk, you 





Moui as | 


{I had wanted it, Hebe.’ 





i? 


replied | 





. through the forest and the fields, is a very 
’ 
ely one at 


af Gas, 





‘| aware of it; and so take Carter with 

she said. “The walk will be beneficial to 
Carter also,” 

Miss Knowles tiuash indeed be ever so much 


better, thought I to inyself then. 

* After Lowbranch is 3 
home by dinner-‘ime,” Mrs, 
‘And I am particularly in 
pillow-lace w! : 
me, She provaised it weeks ago.” 

“Well, pray order the carriage, or let me,” I 
entreated, half risi 2f- 

*“T should have order 


t far; 1 shall be 
Vasper continued, 
want of .that fine 


‘h old Miriam Jones is making for 


all 
au, 


it myself, be cure, if 
replied Mra, Vasper 
coldly 


more tea; and T refilled her cup ; and a 
or 80 later she rose and wished us goodbye—at 
all eventa, for the present. 

[ left my warm low chair by 
order to accompany Mre. Vasper to the door of 
the vistibule, where the woman Carter 
already waiting for her mistress ; and together 
they passed out into the gusty early twilight of 
the quacrangle—the former clutching her bonnet 
upon her 
latter graspirg a baggy umbrelia round the 

riddie. 

When I went buck to 
place in 
quickiy,— P 

“ What a freak of the « 

f into Lowbrauch 2¢ 


the yawning red hearth- 


the great hall, Yelicia Luck 


this .our of the evening ! 


Kuowles's amiable relative likewise out of the 
way —-ah, what a rare opporiunity, dear, for the 
trespassing on forbiddeu ground—for the explor 


ing of interesting nooks and cranniea hitherto | 


never peeped iato, iv thia big old lonely place of 
yours, Webe ; eh, dear ?"’ 


i glanced inguiringly at 


thoughtfully into the red fire-glow, and not at 
me, 

“Why, you have seon all that there ia to see 

What do you mean, Felicia ¢ 
“Oh, nothing, dear,” said she careleasly— 
twas only an idle fancy of mine!” 
Presently I wandered over to the ball grand 
piano ; and in the firelight played softly my owa 
favourite bits of Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn 
and Mozart ; and soon was lost in « reverie as J 
played—-thinking insensibly perhaps of Bertie 
and Mr. Aragon, and wondering where they were 
this wild autumn weather, in town or im the 
country still dwelling in the caravan? How 
well Felicia bore up, 1 thought, under the smart 
of her bitter disappointment. 
Bertie and his doings in a perfectly unconcerned 
manner, and never wore ler heart upon her 
sleeve. For that, iudeed, would be unlike 
Felicia ! 

I played on dreamily, contentedly, still fancy- 
ing that Felicia over yonder by the fire was 
listeuiug to my performance, and doubtless 
appreciating the music as much as L 

But by aud by the footman Willis eatered the 


eer 


5 


| hall, aud lit the lamps everywhere about; and 
It is not often that I get the | 


tho 


in & great measure dispelled the hazy 


| shadows deepening, vivlet-hued, around me. 


Then it was, to my astonishment, I perceived 
that Felicia was gone—had vanished from her 
mace hy the hearth ! 


Willis, his duty done, went away ; taking with 
him the forsaken tea-thiogs. I still played on, 
wondering a little over the silent fitting of 
Felicia ; though the servant’e entrance and his 
lighting of the lamps seemed, so to aay, to have 
banished the magic of the hour. 

I was beginning to feel tired of my occupation : 
dissatisfied with my own interpretation of music 
that was immortal. Not for the world, [ was 
thinking, would I then have had Julian near me 
by the piano, to criticize my rendering of Chopin’s 
weird when eaddenly a loud creaking sound 
became audible at the farther end of the hall; 
the vestibule door, jarringly and hurriedly, was 
opened; and somebody from the courtyard 





| rushed in precipitately. 


| life had she been known to fly like that! 


| alone ! 
} | you ever dare, ... 
Then she said thet she would tke a little | 


ninute | 
he fireside in 


Vas | 
rewd in the fierce high wind, and the | 


said | 
i cat’s—her marching | 


0 | Felicia ? 
With Mr. Tressillian gone from home, and Miss | 





Felicia, failing to 
comprehend her; but she was now staring | 


She talked of | 





But not yet to dress, | 
| surely ; it was barely six o’clock ? 





Could it be Mrs. Vasper? No. Never in her 
Be- 
sides, she had not yet had time enough to get to 
Lowbranch and back to Castlegrange. 

In the next minute I saw that it was Felicia 
Luck who came fiving over to me at the piano: 
\ooking forsooth as seared and pale as if ehe had 
been spectre-chased across the quadrangle ! 

“Felicia, what is the matter?” I exclaimed 
rising to meet her and fearing I knew not what. 

“Hebe, [ have been frightened — horribly 
frightened-—-I have been down into the vault 


beneath the chapel,” she panted. 


“ You!" I cried, in broken, horrified- accents. 
“You have been down into the crypt.... 
... atthishour!.... Oh, how could 
” 

“Yes. And what’s more, Hebe, you must 
return thither with me directly. I am come ta 
fetch you!” Felicia answered rapidly. 

* j ? Never ! 54 

But you must, Hebe—you must indeed, 
darling |” she said earnestly. ‘‘I have come on 
purpose to persuade you-—-nay, I promised that I 
would bring you to her there immediately. For 
the poor soul bescught me so pitecusly, so heart- 
brokenly, to help her, I could not, dared not, 
refuse. She begged and wept and prayed on her 


! knees that I would tell you that it—the crypt— 


iy the only safe place on earth where you and she 
may meet; and you must go to her, Hebe, now 
—this minute--she must ses you and speak to 
you--once—ehe says, before she dies i” 

“She! Who? Whot—what do you mean, 
If you are not quite bereft of your 
reason, for pity’s sake tell me calmly and plainly 
who it is that you have seen down—down there / 


| —who it is that sends me this strange wild 


message from the vault?” 
“ Miss Knowles !” gasped Felicia Luck. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Iv wae several minutes before Felicia could 
give me a coherent recital as to how she had spent 
the past half-hour, 

1 listened to her--mute with horrified amaze- 
ment at the audacity of her act ; and this is what, 
I gathered to be the outline, if not the pith, of 
her extraordipary adventure in the crypt beneath 
the chapel. 

Of course I had known that Felicia had for 
long entertained a well-nigh ungovernable 
desire to pry into the dark secrets—if such mys- 
teries indeed there were—of the Tressillian vault; 
and all along, too, I had felt, with considerable 
uneasiness of mind, that eooner or later she would 
so contrive things thatthis ill-desire of hers should 
not remain unfulfilled—-with my approval and 
co-operation in the venture if she could get them; 
if not—why, without, 

The going of Mr. Tressillian on business to 
Nottingham, followed so opportunely by that of 
Mrs, Vasper to reprimand old Miriam Jones for 
her sloth at Lowbranch, had most unexpectedly 
brought abous the long-awaited chance which, 
once let slip, now that it had in truth come at 
last, might never occur again ; at least under 
circumstances in every wise so convenient ! 

She saw me eeated safely at the piano amid the 
palms, half lost in the uncertain firelight shadows 
—and nothiug now for Felicia would be simpler 
than to steal away from the hearth unobserved, 
undetected, and her mind was made up instantly. 

It was now or never, she told herself. She 
would risk it, at any rate, and take the conse- 
quences, should there be any ! 

True it was that the hour was not precisely 


| the oneshe would have chosen, could she have 


had her will in the matter, for the daring and in- 
terdicted step she contemplated ; an excursion, 
all by oneself into en underground abode of. the 
dead, with the autumn wind howling, and night 
comirg op, was by no means an exhilirating idea 
even for the stoutest heart. 

But Felicia, in her weakest moments, was ao 
coward; her nerve: were naturally of the tough- 
est ; and now her imagination was fired anew and 
rampant, and that terrible curiosity of hers 


: egged her on. 
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So, like’a thief in the dark, and unperceived, 
unsuspected by me, she bad crept away upon her 
secret errand. 

The chapel keys!—how had she obtained 
possession of them / 

Nothing more easy of achievement if one’s 
mind was made up on the point ! 

She knew where those keys were always kept 
by Julian in the library, and thither she had gone 
straightway, the coast being clear, and helped 
hereelf to the loan of them. It was but for a 
little while--and Julian would never know ! 

Thus had she reasoned blindly, foolhardily, 
though all the while fully alive to the present 
hazard of her exploit ; yet reckoving without the 
possibility of grim after circumstances cropping 
up to betray and confound her ! 

I wrung my hands and groaned—I could not 
help it. This bold abstraction, this unlawful 
making free of Julian’s sacred property, seemed 
truly in my eyes no better than an unpardonable 


theft—verily a crime; and never before had I | 


been more near to hating Felicia, perhaps, for the 
thing she had done, than I was on that fatal 
night. 

But the present was no time for chiding and up- 
braiding—they were futile enough now that the 
wrong-doing could notbe undoue. Mrs, Vasper and 
the attendant Carter would be returning from 
Lowbranch ere long; and the unhappy Miss 
Knowles, alone in that icy black place under the 
chapel, was momentarily awaiting my joining her 
there in answer to the passionately worded mes- 
sage she had despatched to me through Felicia, 

And, Heaven help me—strengthen me for the 
ordeal—I must go to her | 

How could I refuse, when she begged for my 
coming so earnestly, and so heart-brokenly }— 
when she said, and indeed knew, that her days in 
this sad world were numbered ? 

T could not divine, rack as I would wy troubled 
brain, why it was that a relative of Mrs, Vaaper’s, 
alluaknowe to me, should desire vehemently to 
hold converee with me—lebe Fairburn—-before 
the cruel sorrows and afflictions of a lifetime were 
mercifully closed in death, But—-—ah, yes, it 
was the prayer of a dying woman, no matter who 
she might be, and therefore it was my duty, 
surely, to go to her without delay ! 

Yet, oh horrort,. . . . Couldif . ‘ 
down yonder in that ghastful lone ies among 
the dead . . . . Stay, though |—had she 
not charged Felicia to bring direct word to me 


that that was the only safe place upon earth , 


where we, she and I, might meet for an interview ? 
» » But who then was this Miss Knowles 
that she should give utterance to language so 
strange, 80 disquieting, eo wholly incomprehen- 
sible as this? . . . Ob, there was some 
fearful mystery behind it all ; 
which, clueless, was entirely 
imp ile fathoming of mine ! 
i put my hands to my hot forehead and tried 
to weigh dispassionately the torturing question. 
Granted that I went forthwith to the crypt and 
listened to that which Miss Knowles was hunger- 
ing to impart to me, should I be doing the thing 
that Julian himself would approve } Would heaay, 


beyoud aby 


when he should come to learn what had happened | 


during his absence, that I all unguided, uo- 
& — and distraught, had done, in the cir- 
cireumstarices, just what was wise anc d right? Or, 

« the other hand, would he condemn and blame 
- lien his anger I dared not think of ; it would 
be Quiet ; but it would be terrible, I felt sure ! 

“Tam afraid that I have got ourselves into a 
lexperate scrape,” Felicia was saying. with a shrill 
little laugh which was checked by a kind of sob, 
partly penitent for the mischief she had wrought, 

rily hysterical and uncontrollable. “I wish 

iat my right havd had withered outright before 
it hed touched those Bluebeard keys !” 

“T almost wish that it had,” groaned I. 

“It ds rather like B inebeard’ 8 story over again, 
isn't it?” said Felicia, her voice at the same 
hysterical piteti: 

“ Worse—-far worse!” I- muttered hopelessly ; 
my mind still haunted by Julian and hisjudg- 
ment to come by and by. 

“Not that I believe for one moment, now, 
Hebe,” Felicia continued eagerly, “that she is 
either ' ‘Miss Koowles’ or Mrz. Vasper’s niece. 






I believe indeed—I believe that——~- Well, she 
talks and—and somehow looks as if she were 
somebody else, if you know what | mean——-” 

“There was a time, I remember, when [ half 
believed the same thing, and very nearly told 
Julian so,” 1 interrupted duily. “1 never did, 
though—I--I forget why. It—it was a long time 
ago when I was here as a child.’ 

The next instant Felicia was crying out in 
shrill alarma,— 

“Hebe, Hebe dear! 
fainting, do you ?” 

I roused myself ; passed my hand quickly over 
my eyes and brow, Thick cobwebs seemed to be 
woven over sight and brain alike. 

“J—faint? Oh, no, no,no! Donot fear, A 
slight sensation of giddiness—-nothing more. IL 
was momentary—it is gone. Come, Felicia,” 
I eaid, in feverish haste, “ we will go to her now ! 
We are losing time ; and every moment is pre- 


You do not feel like 





eit moment now, you know, is bringing 
Mrs. Vasper nearer and nearer homeward to 
| Castlegrange.” 
“Tam ready, 
way taking me firmly by 
across the hall. 
Somehow it never occurred to me then to don 
a wrap of any kind before quitting the great warm 
hall for the outer air. Felicia herself had not 
stayed to do so; and neither did I. As we passed 
out of the vestibule into the dark quadrangle, the 
north wind rushing through the cloister arches 
met us and buffeted ue right and left, and took 
away our breath like a douse of culd water ; aud 


” Felisia answered ; aud straight- 
he arm, she burried me 


bare heads, 
Whilst thus crossing the courtyard, Felicia 





| managed to enlighten me cousiderably further 
| with regard to the fright she had sustained in 
the vault. 

She said that once having got possession of the 
necessary keys, she had epeedi!y made her way to 
the quiet cloisters ; fitted those keys aright to 
their respective locks; unearthed both lantern 
and matches from the dark recess or cupboard 
where they were ordinarily kept; and then, 
softly closing the chapel door, she had kindled a 
light within the lantern and prepared to find 
courage for her descent into the crypt. She 
confessed that her heart had grown cold and 
almost stood still, when with some difficulty she 
had opened the ponderous door near to the altar 





there must be; | 





rail ; which shut off the straight stone stairway 
with the solid arched roof that led downward to 
| the Tressillian vault. 
But she felt that she had gone too far in her 
enterprise to falter and turn back now ; so, reso- 
lutely drawing in her breath, and setting her 
| teeth hard, with shaking limbs, and with goblin 
shadows darting on every side of her and beckon- 
| ing her onward, she had cautiously descended 
the cold wide stone steps into the icy gloom 
yawning below. : 

Arrived at the bottom of the stairway, she held 
her lantern aloft, the better to view by the wan 
light it shed the awesome black place iv which 
she at Jast found herself, Yes—at last ! 

She shivered violently ; her teeth chattered ; 
how cold, how very cold it was! She saw the 
square granite pillar; the tablets upon the 
murky walls; the dark empty niches here and 
there as yet untenanted; and yonder, in the 
ceutre of the vault where the ¢ gloom was thickest, 
dimly she descried the marble block which 








Doreen. 

With eyes strained in vague terror, and heart 
now beating painfully, Felicia crept through the 
cold-breathing atmosphere towards that dark 
object right beforg her— “slowly, fearfully, nearly 
stumbling in her fear—inteuding by the light of 
her lantern to take one, just ove glance only 
through the transparent panels in the coffin-lids 
at the lovely calm twin sister faces sleeping there 

so stilly beneath them. 

Then she would flee, and be thankful (o escape! 
—her curiosity would be satiated. 

Fresh beo.itiful flowers decked most fragrantly 
those smooth thick panels of glass, crystal clear ; 
Julian’s own hand bad laid them reverently there 
before he had set out on his journey that day, 

Felicia’s sacrilegious touch way already upon 





aunemredvie Wt Rs Mehek hae am 





aifpporte? the fiower-strewn coffins of Doris and | 
| vere 


a few rain-drops, heavy and sullen, fell upon our | 





TT aT, F POTS er ALS 


those flowers, to remove them gently from the 
panels they veiled, when suddenly, with en un- 
expectedness that was terrific, a figure, a woman's 
figure, that had apparently been knecling in 
prayerful uttitude on the other side of the marble 
biock---all unseen, all unconscious of an intruder 
in that drear sanctuary-—rose up and confronted 
Felicia in the darkness of the vault. 

She gripped her lantern convulsively, and 
shrieked amain. 

“Who are you }” the figure demanded in slow, 
mourniul accents, which perhaps, too, were not 
wholly devoid of a note of wonder and concern, 
surely natural enough in the circum stane e8- 
“and what can you be doing hers { ' 

Felicia recogni-ed her then 
Miss Knowles | 

She wae clad in a loose and trailing robe of 
soft-clinging stuff, cinder-gray in colour, similar, 


; 


nearly 






lirectly. It was 


Felicia noticed, to the sad-hued garment she hac 
worn on that night of the thunder storm in the 
past summer ; when through the balusters of the 


gallery, crouching there ourselves invisible, we 
had watched that never-to-be-forgottea spectacle 
of irremediable human woe ae euacted with a 
realism so terrible aud convincing in the barons’ 
hall beneath us. 

As well as her scattered wits would let her 
Felicia explained her identity t 0 Miss “poet wiles 
at the same time acknowledging that she 
fully aware of the enormity of the trespass ye 
had committed ; and the latter then, uttering 
little pathetic cry, had approachel her swiftly and 











fallen kneeling upon the cold flaystonea at the 
feet of Felicia Luck. 

With her long white wasted arms-——al! bare of 
any ornament, lace or jewel—Miss Knowles 
clasped felicia by the wi So pitiful indeed 


waa it to see her thus, in that suppliant attitude, 






that the tears had risen thick to Felicia’s eyes 
“Ah yes! I know now-—you are the friend 
and companion of —cf—of my~—~- I neon, that 
T have heard of you from—from my gacier!” 
she cried passionately essly. ‘ Brine her te 
me here—-bring Hehe Fairburn to me here in 
this silent home of the dead ; we shall be safe ; 
no soul will come hither to disturb us, if you will 


be loyal and help us—for I know that Julian, my 
cousin Mr, Tressillian, is absent on business from 
Castlegrange, and that my gaoler and her ¢ 
sistaut Carter are gone in compauy to Lowbranch 
let me, | beseech you, see her, hear her voice, 
speak with her, though it be oaly for a few 
miserable moments-~—pno louger— ay, let ge 












to her, ask her forgiveness, befura L die; death 
for me cannot be far off now ; I know rm { Feel 
it-—— oh, I pray you, contrive to dk chis thir 


for me, and the blessing, the gratitude of a dying 
woman, a most sinful and unhappy woman, & poor 
aud lonely prisoner who has nothing else of ber 


own to give, no better bribe to offer, shali be 
yours from the very bottom of her heart, Miss 
Luck |’ 

“Ip fact she said a great deal more that was 
wild and strange,” concluded ‘elicia, we 


reached the gusty cloiatera—she waa rapidly 
recovering from the shock she had received and 
getting back her lost nerve and native 
faire— but T could not follow her or understand 
And see! here we are, Hebe sweet,” broke 
off Felicia tenderly, with a sustaining arm placed 
more firmly around me, whilst with the hand 
that was free she opened the chapel door, which 
now was not locked but only latched. 

“ Oh, Felicia,” 1 whispered, “ [am very nervous, 
frightened—I own it! Is—iy she really 

do you think? Is it really so bad as 


every 


“ 


dying, 
that?” 

“1 do not say that she is actually dying 
to-night,” replied Felicia gravely ; “ but even to 
me, dear, it is plain that Miss Knowles is not 
long for thie world, as people call it.” 

© Felicia,” I breathed again, trembling exceed- 
ingly, “is—is her face disfigured in any way? [s 
there anything —avything very dreadful about it 
poor soul, after all?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. In my own opinion 
don't believe that it was ever so. It was bean 
tifal, divinely fair, once, Hebe ; anyone can see, 
evex now, that itwas. But suffering-—gri 
dark despair have marred all that long since, I 
should say” replied Felicia quietly, 
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Aud what cou/d she mean, Felicix, do you | 
think, by talking about being ‘a prisoner,’ and 
yaving ‘a gaoler’? Ts it possible-—can it be, do 
you suppose, that she meant Mrs. Vasper?” 

“My poor darling,” Felicia sadly answered. | 
“how should I know? Probably, however, that 
precisely what she did mean, Come along |' 
Felicia had left the lantern as a beacon for us | 
upon the font. She tock it thence now ; and 
together, clinging to each other, we descended | 
the sione stairway into the erypt. 

At the foot of the vault steps, in the horrible 
cold darkness which she knew so well and feared 
uo libile, the cinder-gray figure of Miss Knowles 
was restlessly awaiting our appearance—met us | 
ghost-like there. | 

With something singularly like a short sharp | 
seream of joy, she clasped me wildly to her 
oreaad ; holding me, kissing me, with a new-born | 
strength and fervour that, in tay weak and dazed | 
condition, t was powerless either to reciprocate 
or to reeat, 

Yet passionately az she heid me, vehemently | 
as she greeted me, I found no warmth in her! 
embrace ; and the icy breath of that silent dead- 
house seemed to onter aud petrify one’s very 
bones, i 

“My uiece-—my 
child!" { heard Misa Knowles wail out 
thank God that we have met 


| 


\ 





“| 


« Your n 


Yin my 


* yo 
ece ! * 4 


mind’s eye 1 can see her now--stood 


dumbly by with the lantern, as if in frozen | “The creature Vasper—my jsacler-~ab, yes! I | Yes; we are safe here for a good while yet——- 


| place withont her! 


| little fame within it was all right. 


it is 30 perilously cold, you know; and—and | “there is a rushing, seething sound in the forest 
beloved niece—Doreen’s | the clocks are striking seven 
} 


are together—-at | Besides, Mra. Vasper will soon——— 
last 1" } 


T echoed dreavily ; and Felicia | and gazed around her ehudderingly, with dim 
a 





At thie ualooked-for suggestion, however, I 
cried ovt involuntarily : “No, no, no | I cannot 
let Felicia go. i cannot be left in this dreadful 
Ishould scream with fear— 
J should die of terror-—--” I stopper her in horror, 

I would rather stay with Hebe if [ may,’ “You! It was you who killed Doreen? Oh, 
put in Felicia boldly, opening the lantern in a | no, no, no! Say that it was not sol” 
business-like manner to aseertain whether the The words in a hoarse whisper fell incredu- 
lously from my dry lips. Dorie, then, had taken 
the life of Doreen! Ob, monstrous, unnatural 
sin !~in what direction could lie hidden the 
them heavily and desolately wpon her gray head. | motive of so terrific an offence? Could the ealé 

“After all,” she groaned, “what does it | tears of a lifetime ever wash out the red, red 
matter |--what difference can ib make either to | stain of it? Who indeed should say ? 
me ortoanyone now? Nonein the world, A space * Ah, you shrink from me in fear and ia loath-- 
henee, and it will all be over. ,.. and then, | ing—I expected it, Hebe!" Doris Tressillian 
please Heaven—-rest, pardon, and oblivion...” | wailed, “I cannot complain—I cavnot marvel, 

Her sad low voice died away iuto a husky in- | But, child, hear me out first, Afterwards judge 

Dear, be merciful t 


you ehall hear the truth, though the woman 
Vasper,” with a ring of passionate defiance in her 
unhappy voice, “should kill me for it by and by, 
even—even as [ killed Doreen —-—” 


With a long-drawn, heart-troken sigh Doris 
Tressilian raised her hands aloft and dropped 





articulate whisper ; and she bid her face in her | me, and try to forgive me! 
handa, and eo for a while remained silent. |} —I cannot die without hearing the words of 

i did nothing—i knew not what todo, I cast pardon [ crave from you, whom my. wicked act 
a helpless, au imploring glance at Felicia; and | so cruelly wronged! Should you, her child, 
she it was who touched my Aunt Doris’s arm | withhold them—ah, then Hebe, wil) there be for 
and so roused her from the transient apathy ;{ me no peace, no rest in the grave!—-~ S-a-sh, 
saying ag she did so, softly aud kindly,— listen!” she broke off, raising a ghostly white 

“ We raust not stay here much longer, I think ; | hand in the chill crypt gloom to enjoin silence— 


Canust you hear | 


outside, like the sound of the sea, a stormy 
them, ever so faintly, seemingly far overhead ? 


in-coming tide, which means the mingled voices 
of wind and rain—an autumno tempest. Can 
The ushappy woman looked up sharply then, | you not hear it? Those two—my gaclers—will 

| bever start homeward from Lowbrauch ia such a 


righted eye: | deluge ; and—and Julian himself is miles away, 





astonishment ; “your niece! Great Heaven— | wee iorgetting,” she said, in a quick aud bitter | Ha!” a 
spare mé if you can--what awful thicvg am [| tone. “But she knew before she eet out on her A crash! A double reverberating crash !—- 
about to learn! ....” | walk,this evening, accompanied by ber paid spy | with ominous lingering echoes overhead, An 

‘Yes, Hebe, my own viece—-hear me! I am | and assistant, that I should visit the crypt in her | expression of pale consternation stole over the 
» living lie !” | abseuce ; aud Mrs. Vasper knows better than to 


As she spoke, she clutched me by the wrist 
with a deathly cold thin white hand, and thus 
iragged me towards the shadowy twin-coffins 
resting upov the marble block there in the 
middle of the vault, 

With a suddeu passionate movement of her 
arm she swept aside the blossoms which covered 
the orystal panels, and with her clenched hand 
she amote flercely the coffin-lid which bore upon 
it, inveribed just below the inserted glass, the 
name of Doris Tressillian, 

This Hkewise is a lie—a vile, death-mocking 
lie,” Miss Knowles cried hoarsely ; and then she 
laughed ; a low, bitter, sobbing kind of laugh 
tliat found a dire echo in the crypt's black roof, 
and made one shudder to hear—" for | am she !—- 
that fair dead woman lying there. I am Doris 
‘Treseillian |” 





CHAPTER XXXIX, 


So we three, by the aid of Felicia’s lantern, 
atood looking down upon those serene sweet wwin 
faces, framed duskily as they were in their halo of 
red-gold hair, with glorious unbound (resees 
rippling over their quiet breasts, 

And yet—and yet if, as she herself so tragi 
cally avowed, this wretched, emaciated, gray 
haired living womar now standiag in the vault 
beside Felicia end me, was in truth Doris Tresil- 
lian, whose then was the wan lovely corpse sleep 
ing tranquilly, ali uncenscions of our nearnesea 
wwd our scrutiny, in thet coffin by the side of 

doreen's ? 

My brain reeled ; the awful question was too 
much for it! I could only shiver and wait— 
wait until the living Doris Tressillian should 
herself solve the dark riddle for us! 

Miss Knowles—nay, | must say now my Aunt 
Doris-—grew calmer presently, and spoke more 
quietly and coharently, She gently covered 
again those clear glass panels with the fading 
flowers she had ao recklessly swept from the 
surface of them, and, with dim worn eyes over- 
brimming with tears, then turned to me, and 
Sa. ‘— 

“ Hebe, our time is short ; and I have so much 
to speak to you about. I should nob waste one 
precious woment of it! Miss Luck ”—appeai- 
ingly to Felicie-—“ will you go away—do you 
mind ?—and leave us, my uiece Hebe and mi, 
together here-——” 








features of Felicia Luck; though she tried to 
meintain a brave front, 

“The wind bas rushed in and banged-to the 
chapel-doors 1!” she said. “ And the door of the 
vault ia unlike the other——it has no latch, only a 
lock ; and I left the key of it in upon the outer 
side!" 


| overshadow me—to dare to interfere with me—in 
| this place—it is my sanctuary |” ; 
} “Still you musi remember,” put in Felicia 
| geutly, ‘‘that sooner or later we, Hebe and [, 
| shall be missed and hunted for high and low by 
| Mrs. Vasper. A hue and ery will probably be 
| raised after us, if the dinner hour comes and we | On hearing this, a terrified soblbroke from me 
fuil to appear.” | —I could not restrain it. 
| Doris Tressillian paid no heed to Felicia’s pro-| Hardly knowing what I did in that moment of 
test. She coutinued, indeed, asifshe had neither | horror, I clung in my dread and my weakness to 
| heard nor understood, | Doris Tressillian. 
| “Yes, Hebe, it is my sanctuary; aud when I 
| am well enough, I am often here alone.... I 
| was never afraid of our dead Tressillians. Asté 
| here it is, child, too, and here only, that I and my 
| kinsman Julian do sometimes meet—yes, some- 
| times ! He comes hither daily, I believe, to grieve 
aad pray by the coftin of Doreen. And oh, 
Heaven ! the pain, the agony of it! Never, when 
| we meet, does he speak to me—never a word or 
}aign do I get from bim. Never once has he 
| spoken to me willingly, since-——since the past fear 
| ful time of Doreen’s-—--” 








CHAPTER XL. 


“Do not be frightened—do not tremble aso, 
Hebe,” I heard the voice of «my Aunt Doris 
saying. “It matters not, There is another way, 
you know-—I mean another stairway by which 
you shall make your escape by and by. 1t goes 
winding beneath the. floor of the barons’ hall and 
communicates at the. other end with the second 
corridor in the south wing.” 
| She stopped, trembling from head to foot, I remembered, now, that Julian himself had 
| “Bui I—S have becn always made to believe, | told me something of the same thing, on that 
| notwithstanding my own secret conviction to the | evening long ago when we had descended toge- 
| contrary, that—that you were Miss Kaowles and | ther into the crypt, in order to view the, coffins 
| Mrs. Vasper’s niece, Ah me! how I wish that I | of Doris and Doreen ; and when I had’ fancied, 
' understood the truth, Aunt Doris,” I tried to say | in my childish fear aud ignorance, that a ghostly 
| distinctly. | presence was moving there, which in reality was 
| “You will understand it presently, Hebe—- | only “ Miss Knowles,” as he bad then explained 
| well enough—all too wel!!! But not that—not | to nie, wandering reatlessly to and fro in the 

that !"* she cried incoherently ; and again, moan: | silent Garkness that eased her troubled spirit. 
| ing and shuddering, she dropped her face into| “Let us go to it at ouce—the winding staic- 
| her hands, “ Never again, child, if you can help | way yonder; shall we, Hebe?” my Aunt Doris 
| it, repeat those false hateful words—they torture | proposed, “The steps are carpeted; and there 
| me, they have tortured me, branded me as it | we can sit and rest, child, whilst you listen. to 
were, for nearly twenty years !. ‘Miss Knowles!’ | the dark story of my youth—-the secret which 
, . ‘Mrs. Vasper's niece? ,. . . Faugh! they ; Julian and Mrs. Vasper between them have kept 
stifle me—the black, unpardonable lief... ." | hidden from the world for nearly twenty years!” 
With a strong effort she succeeded in quelling | I remember, then, sitting down upon some car+ 
her emotion ; and after a space, as before, was | peted steps in another and remoter part of the 
able to proceed more collectedly. great vault; the cold-breathing air of the place 

‘Dear, you are eighteen years -old-—a little | all around us—Doris Trestillian on one side of 
more; Lam on the verge of my fortieth birth- | me, and Felicia Luck on the other ; 
day—-a stranger might well guess my sixtieth; | And so we rested there; and Felicia set the 
leo fell is the handiwork of time aud remorse | lantern carefully by her side ; and my head sank 

gether, to say uothing of a long captivity, tiredly, insensibly, to the shoulder of my Aunt 
ypeless, inexorable from the firsi ! Doris, She drew me towards her with iuiiaite 

“For eighteen years they have called me | tenderners and kissed my ruddy hair, 

Olivia Knowles ; and to-night, now that a pitiful | After all, however great her, wickedness in the 





) 
} 
j 
| 
} 
t 


Heaven. hav brought us together at last, you roar pes past, had she wo bags 3 and re- 
peuted in full, nay, in more than | measuro, 


shallhearwhy, Yes; you shall, Hebe—to-: ight 
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since the irrevocable days of her temptation and 
fall! And now—oh, surely yes |-—efter so many 
years of bitterest expiation, wae not the register 
of her cfirae biotted out on the pitiful page of 
the recording angel ! ‘ 

“take it for granted, Hebe,” Doris Tressillian 
began; in quiet pathetic tones, “that the history 
of Jutian’s fret coming to Castlegrange, and the 
result of that coming of his amongst us to dwell 
thenceforward boneath my father’s roof, are not 
altogether ‘unknown ‘to you—perchance, i 
throuzh our oldjgevernestand friend, Mrs. Je 
with whom y afterwards at The te 

I merely bowéd toy head iu assent. 

“However, dike the rest of the world, vive 
Joyce still believes that Sq ire Everard’s twin 
daughters at thia momen? tie sleepiagithe sleep 
that knowd No waking upon earth, sidety side in 
their coffins down here in our faniilyetaw t& And 


that canngb bso, Hebe, cau it-whiew'h myself 
am the Doria Tveesiliian who tells’ you 
this thing ‘to-night ¢” 0 

og ivered nl but eguin made no audible 
reply. 


“In Sulfa Treasillian,’” nov Aunt Doris con 
tinued, “out remvte aud vice wholly unknown 
cousin, my £ te to find ® ¢oa, and I and 





| 





Doreen a muckhhlap \ brdther—-in time, I 
mean, ous father ved that sPulian 
might become 
thing infinitely n 
by means of which ¢ 








own descendants, ag the ona@ would righoly shave 
been had he deenigiven « ‘Teal son to succeed 
bir. 

“ Heaven knowepidlenr, ibwee not my fault,” 
Doris Tressillian ‘“Gried,” her tremulous. voice 
growing hoarse and strained, “ for TT loved my 
kinsman Julian with a great, aa abiding, av ali. 
enduring love—a love verily as strong as death ; 
a3 you will hear ; because it was for Julian's sake, 
for his sake alone, that I—J,” ina broken whisper, 

‘took the life of Doreen ; Doreen, roy sister, who 
loved him not; who could not love him ; yet 
whom he loved With a passionate devotion, in 
etrength equalled only perhaps by that of my own 

unhappy love for him |” 

“Oh, poor Aunt Doris, you were sorely tried! ” 
i said, again pressing my bowed face to her 
shoulder. Bat never 2 comment did Felicia 
utter, Motionless and full of thought, she sat 
there with us upon the ateps of the secret stair- 
way; the while listening gravely to my Aunt 
Doris’s confession. 

“Let me pass on,” she resumed quite gently, 
“tothe time of Doreen’s frst meeting, ata 
country house in Yorkshire, with Hector Fair- 

urn, your father ; a bad man, dear, if the Creator 
over fashioned oae, Hebe, forgive me for saying 
go 1” 

“That, too, f have heard from Mrs. Joyce,” I 
murmured bitterly, “ Never mind—it cannot be 
altered now.” 

“And herein, Hebe, lay the curse of it all. It 
might be, I used: to think fondly, that, if Doreen 
were once gone from his sight, were well out of 
the way, then would Julian Tressiliian in time, 
and with patienve, by degrees turn hia thoughts 
towards mz, aud love me, seeing that Doreen’s 
love had become an impossible dream. Yoe; if 


only Doreen herself were no longer ever present | 


to enthrall bis fancy, he might learn, by-and-by, 
to love me instead i 
“Ah me! after all, how little I understood 
Me olian—the purity and constancy of that faithful 
veart ! 

“ And ao I did my utmost to hurry on the fatal 
step--the runaway match between my sister and 
Colonel Fairourn. With my aid and connivance 
she fled from the Yorkshire country-house, and 
married the notorious Hector Fairburn, before 
\nyone could either warn her, interfere, or stop 
her, 

“Time wend on; grief and disappointment 
broke my father’s heart. When he was dying we 
sent for Doreen ; and she arrived in time to hear 
bis * diss: ring last words, 

“At that: date Dorven’s own health was in a 
precarious state; and ahe was ueither able nor 

villing to accompany the Colonel to Barmah, 
whither his regiment had lately been ordered. 





Re eh Or tome come! | cideuce it seemed to me afterwarde, 

ie dni thew a brother). trial, fallowed shortly ; and theyythought she 
oaet tle’ the hetoved old home’ } would have died on that day: 
would then be preséirved to hit, Squire Everard's, | soul, prayed that she might. However, she did 
I. notsithen—and you, Hebe, eaw tha hight just as 





| cave of her Julian, won’t you ; 


- wae reciprocal, Doreen tolerated her. 


“Tt was therefore arranged th: ut s dee should 
remain with me and Mrs. Joyce at Custlegrauge 
until her child—you, Hebe—should be bora, 

“ How kind and pitiful and patient was Julian 
in those dark, anxious days with Doreen !—- it 
was beautifulitoe see them together, people said, 
who kaew* what might have beeu, For me, 
however,'there wax neither beauty nor pathos ia 
the eight of their tender friendsiip-~only vorment 
unspeakable ; paugwol fierce jeslousy a cruchas 
the grave. 

“He. was so gentle und forgiving ; and she, 
in hefear sod frailty, looked up to him and} 
teasted-him as simply an’ conipletely as if he hady 
in truth ‘beer the dear brother aie called him. 

“ And T° think —Pieaven forgive .gjer~that I 
hated Doreen at last’); 

“Tb was just about this time, tony whew Doreen 
was very fragile and mad, that. Julian's: relatives’ 
Mra, Vener: came ullexpected!y to bivevwirk us 
at Castlegrangs, I seemed to fee! ai once that 
her will wag of iron andilier licart. of stone. 

*T soon detested her—dowbtlessithe sentiment 
Mrs. Joyce 
was afraid of her, We were'alig! us thankful | 
thet we saw so little of her, 

***The date of the appearsune ot Mrs. Vasper | 
at Castlegranze occurred in thai -rwonth which 
Wasthe mouuh of Voreen’s ilugas-a stern coin- 
Her. day of 








L in my sinful 


& yed dawn was viviiying the eastern sky. 

“If J should die, Julian,’ Doreca.ofton said | 

| tovhim—-'aad I am in danger, you know, Sir 

Barnaby Guy admitted as much yesterday—anii 

my little Hebe shovid live to grow up, oh, take | 

luok well after her, | 

would | ‘ntrusy | 
him I cannot 


for my sake? To you, indeed, 
her before her owa father—for 
trust !’ 

“TY need not repeat how Julian answered her ; 
nor tell you what comfort bis promises were to | 
Doreen, She never regained her strength ; and | 
seemed, if that were possible, to grow weaker 
every day. ib was an anxious time. 

* One night, when the great London physician | 
was gone, and [ and Doreen were alone, she said 
to me in a tired dreamy way--‘ How good Julian | 
is to me! What agreat heart in that little body ! | 
Ab, Doris, how blind and foolish I have been, | 
aud now what a loss is maine |’ | 

* * Doreen,’ 1 whispered back, ‘I 
you something. You kuow that there is fighting | 
in Burmah-~-and you know that you ow no longer | 
love the faithless, wicked man to whom you are | 

} 
| 
i] 


want to ask | 


tied. Doreen, were you at any time to find your- 
self a widow, would you then learn to love Julian 
Treasillian~-coudd you, I mean, do you think ! 
Tell me, Doreen.’ 

“*Ves, I think 
answered quite simply. 
what is the use of talking ! 
again to-morrow the chances is gone oy for ever. 
Now lam dying--I shall never ges better; and 
you yourself by-aud-by, Doris, will marry Julian. 
T should not wonder.’ 

“* Oh, Doreen darling,’ I cried 
—for the aweet words thrilled me 
through----‘do you really and truly 
such a thing could ever bet’ 


ahe 
But | 


could ; why not?’ 
‘I am wiser how, 
Even if I were free 


iavoluntarily 
through 
believe that 


"Why should it not be?’ she said, just as 
simply and sweetly as before. We are 80 alike, 
you and I. And,’ with a pathetic little smile, 
‘you Doris, are lovely stil 


natural, Gear. 





“And po the fiend whisper was always in my 
ear. ‘If only Doreen were dead . no longer | 
shadowed betweeu you and hin .... then!’ | 


} 
| 
. . + « No change in the monotony of it—'iwas 
| ever the same, night and day—‘// Doreen were 
| only dead /’ 
“ And weaker anil weaker she grew ; her puls 
Sarin aby 
| eudde nly 


at times scarcely fluttered, [t was Si 

Guy's opinion that the end would come 

in syncope— 4 mere painless wafting away 

soul from life into death. 
die in her sleep,’ he said. 

‘At the beginning of the third week, however, 

| hope revived most. unexpectedly—-hope, that. is, 


SPDR A Re 


| that ley ia their power—no fur 


{ drops;' 


' again in half an hour. 


| doctors had. anid MW ia) is ° 


| dose, or once only in a comp! 


| 
| 

i 

} 
and 
' 

' 

| 

It would be only | 
| 

' be; and I uprose fri - my 


| vanquished . . . 
* Probably she will | 





in the “eEssin of others: for in my own reigued 
black despair, Still, atver all, it was only a giim- 
mer, and tight Jead to naught in the end 
3 “Ror still Sir Barusby Guy asid thesame | hing, 
in hig careful professional whisper, in the cor- 
ridor ow er her door—~' Probably she wil) die in 
her sie And, with the arch fiend olose to my 
side, Lb bre reathed 4 ‘Amen i 
“The doctors had taken their leave of the sick 
chaaber until the next dey. They had done ail 
* good could 
done for Doreen by their remainiog there. 
Sa, la. thiey went ; atill hoping for the best ; though, 
onthe other hand, they ran A a! priors! B evinee 
nogMrprise if on the morrow they should learn 
thagst leis patient no longer breathed, 
ra, Joyce was lying down in her own ruom, 
wort 01 ut with. watehing. Mrs, V sper was 4it- 
tingsin the library with Julian, whose grief it is 
impossible to depict, J wae alone that night in 
the chamber of Durgen ; for ib was my turn to 
keep vigil until daybreak, when Mrs, Vasper would 
come to rhieve me, 
‘ Doreeiif et this erisix was not permitted ever 
to speak, cotigcious though she might be; speech, 


| Do matter btw brief, allpe' ed the action of the 
heart--a word, an agitating thought meroly, 
| might provefatal to it. 


“Tt waawearing widnaghts., Doreen was awake. 
I leaued over her,and inguire@éewhether she could 
sleep, ther.eyes 4a. No.’, When this was the 
case with our paint, the doctors had prescribed 
for her drama twee to, three drops of a certain 
savour leas and.colourlesmdiquid with a bard Latin 
neme, tobe takeuwia a modicum of be«f-fea orm 
diluted brandy ;-if mecesearyptbe dose caight ba 
safely wapeated-everystwo hours, votil the desired 
resulhwwas attained: The medicine was kuown ta 
us in the siek-room, for convenience’ sake, as ‘ the 
the doctors culled the drug by its Latin 
hame, 

**Yoreen,’ I said, ‘Tam qui 
the bed-drapery on thia side 
If you 
then, you shall try the drops 

Her eyes said ‘ Yes.’ 
dowu, wib! 


near-—here by 
A Wii s peak to you 
are still wakeful 


“ Then [ knelt my face hidden low, 
and found cayself trying to agine what would 
be tue effect if, instead of from two to three drops 


of the soothing and subtly soporitic drug, 1 were 
to give Doreen, say, as an experiment, from five 
to six? What would happen then! I wondered 
duliy ‘ Who would ever guess-—who 
would ever suspect-—-who would ever know ? 

© * Prob will die in her sleep.’ ‘The 
She as 8 Frail 
and weak, her life as it were hung by a goss 
thread . . . . aud, wise as they were 
could they tell to-morrow whether I, duciug roy 
vigil of the night overpass, had administered the 
drops twice in the regulated ‘from two to three’ 
ster dose of my own 
Who would ever 
Aud probably 


ahe 





ane? 


how 


preseribing—‘ from five to six !' 
guess--who would ever know ! 
ahe wil. die in her sleep’ abkie Yor ; they 
had gaid it, and believed it, Never for un instant 
would they doubt my honesty of purpose-—why 

should theyt They dared vo Was I noo 
Doris ‘Sressiliian, twin-gister of Doreen ¢ 

and they would say on the morrow that sbe had } 
died as she slept ; because it wae the thing which 





they ‘hemeel ves had expected daily and had 
prophesied all along ir 

“Was the drug, then, in any manner a deadly 
one, swallowed without duerestriction {| I faneie? 
that I bad been warned so ‘ T could 
not remember . . . AUknew only that from 
two to three drops of the haruiless lookiog whi' 
stuif in the tiny phial had been carefully pres 
cribed by Six Barnaby Guy and his eybordivares 
ai. the proper quantity when needed ef stlpti tt 
from bw to three drops. nut more! 

™ nl war a wild dark h alf- hour for me; and in 
it I wrestled with the Fvil One, ay, wrestled with 

im ‘oth and nail. But L was woreted in the 
end of the struggle, az | had known that I must 





: knees 4 es 
he had gained posse szion 


of my soull 
T said—-my voice tn my own ears 


sadist 9” reen,’ 
aovuded strangely calm ard far 
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Her dim and mournful eyes, uptur 
me as before— 

** Yeg,” 

“' Doreen, —I kissed her mechanically as I 
spoke-—~' you had better take the drops now.’ 


ned, answered 


a . : ; : i 
She anawered me dumbly and subumissively 


er 


once more-—‘ Yes, 

An outburst of tears here checked the narrative 
of my Aunt Doris. But the weeping-tit seemed 
do her good ; and presently she was able t 
contioue once more 

“Day was just breaking,” she said, “ when 
Mrs. Vasper with noiseless tread entered the 
room and closed the door, Everything was very 
still—an unearthly stillness, “he found me 
kneeling perveless, dey-eyed, and with outspread 
arms on the coverlet, by the bedside 

“* Mies Tressillian |’ she said quietly. [ eup- 
pose it was the guilty spirit within me which 
made me feel iustantly that her tone and mien 


t 


” 





towards me were colder, more unsympathetic 
and suspicious than I had ever known them | 
before, 

“*¥Yes!’ And I staggered dazedly to my feet, 
with my bands preased bard on my throbbing 
neaa 

How is your sister?’ she inquire 
t~-I do not know 

“*You do not know ?’ 

“'She is—she is--sleepis Ll mutts und 
turned away. Sorcehow I could net meet without 
inching the cold questioning eyes of the woman 
before me; and in my affnghted and shrinking 
glance she must then have read aright the 

war and the fear it betrayed. 

*" Your wanner singular,’ Mra vasper, in 
h Oo! way, remarked next nd, saying so, 
she glided te 1 the bed-—-itha quiet bed !- 

nd t een e pillows 

J snwhile bad moved to udow, lonving 
or air tiled-—-and now stood leaning 
heavily agains oak-framing of ite embrasure 
Waiting \iting until Mra. Vasper should speak 
again was couscious for th t time that I 
dreaded Mrs. Vasper m than avyone living ; 





+ Doris Trese? 


actions 
threatening style? 
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WERE SORELY TRIED!” HEBE SAID, SYMPATHETICALLY, 


and I began to tremble exceedingly, and grow! What do you mean by ii? Out of my way! 
cold from head to foot, aa I tried in vain to guess | Let me pase this inetant !’ 


; of what ehe might not be capabie if once her 
} darkest suspicions were aroused—-strengthened— 


confirmed! Already I felt that I was lost! I 
had overlooked the fact that conscience is omni- 
potent, and invariably makes cowards of us all! 


“Her grip tightened like » claw around my 
wrist. I could have ecreamed aloud with pain, 

“*Te)l me,’ she iterated, unmoved. ‘When 
did you adminicter the doses of the dropat 
Wrench as you may, I hold you thus, Doris 


"Mrs. Vasper at last withdrew from the bed- | Tressitlian, until you have anawered me in @ 
side, and joined me in the window. She pulled | straightforward manner. Do you hear? You 


up deliberately the blinds of it, and so let the 
cruel chil) gray daylight flood over my ehriaking 
face. 
Mise Tressillian !' she said again. 
Yes’ But I~-] am just going,’ I stammered 
Tamnuy. 


“at 


No, you are not,’ she said. ‘You have first 


| to answer a question or two from me.’ 


“ Searcely knowing what I did, I shivered as I 
stood there; my teeth chattering; and raised a 
shaking hand to sereen my eyes from that search- 
ing perfidious daylight. 

“Instinctively I began to creep away; but 
Mre, Vasper, with her lean wiry grip, detained 
me. She held me thus by the wrist as in a vice. 

“*About those drops, if you please, Miss 
Tressilliau,’ she said—' I want to hear and under- 
stand, At present 1 am in the dark. When did 
you give those sleeping-drops to your sister 
Doreen °' 








“*T-—l—at——— J think it was at-——’ 
‘When, Isay! Cennot you answer a plain 
question plainly ?’ 
ver , 


Yes, I-—-I-—I was telling you that-—~ 

* Pwo doses, I perceive, are gone from the phial. 
There were threeinit. Only oneis left, Speak, 
Nian ! 


i Was & 





to my veins; at least, the insufferable bearing, 
the ouscurely menacing attitude of Mrs. Vasper 
bad recalled them transiently to my paralysed 
frame 


‘What right have you, pray, to question my 
thus—-to address in that vilely 


mae 
How dare you, woman ? 


——— ae ee 





| because t 
vas at bay. Fire anccourage bad returned | 





| shall answer me'’ 


“JT could not resist the pale glitter of ber eyes, 
with their horrid drab-lasned flickering lids, and 
under that persistent baleful gaze my hauteur, 
wy poor show of proud resentment and indigna- 
tion, broke down utterly. After all, they were 
but. momettary. I was worse than helpless iv 
her brutal clutch; for I was afraid of her— 
horribly afraid of her; afraid of the deadly 
stratge power of divination ehe seemed to 
possess—and that she was quick to discern, 

“*T gave the drops to Doreen first at-—at half- 
past twelve ; and—and again at half-past two,” 
I faltered. ‘Now release me!’ 

“*Never! You gave those drops to your 
sister Doreen at one and the same time, whenever 
that might be. She lies yonder in her bed— 
dead! You have killed your sister,’ she said, in 
a distinct sibilant whisper—‘ Murderess !’ 


(Zo be continued.) 








TuERE is a ripe side to the orange as weil to the 
peach. The stem half of the orange is nob 
usually so sweep and juicy as the other half, 
not because it receives less sunshine, but probably 
he juice gravitates to the lower half, as 
the orange commonly hangs below its stem, 

In the Adirondack region the atmosphere is 
usually so still that the human voice can some- 
times be distinctly heard at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile in orcinary conversation. The tones of 
a person on the lake can be heard on the shore 
when the speaker is eo distant that his person 
cannot be recoyuised. 
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“DID YOU HAVE A PLEASANT JOURNEY?” ASKED MR, ANSTRUTHER ; 


TWO GIRLS. 


-~0i--— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Doris MONTAGUE missed her family terribly 
when they first left Caraberwell, It was a good 
thing for her that it was the last weeks of the 
term, and so an increased amount of hard work gave 
her little time for fretting, and a better thing still 
that Ashiey Croft was at hand to comfort ber in 
her loneliness by his affection and bright pictures 
of the happy life that was to begin for them both 
next June, 

These two young people had made all their 
plans; Doris would leave Camberwell at the 
beginning of the spring holidays, which would 
give her two months to prepare her trovsseau, 
and then, in the month of roses, they would be 
warried, and after a fortnight at the sea-side 


take. possession of the little house to furnish | 


which Ashley was saving every spare peony of his 
modest incoine, 

The Turles-—-the people with whom Doris 
boarded after her mother left Loudon—were four 
maiden ladies of uncertain age, the eldest must 
have been sixty, and the youngest could not 
have been much under fifty; they had long 
given up ali matrimonial intentions on their own 
account, but they took the liveliest interest in 
Miss Montague’s romance, always welcomed Mr. 
Croft whe he dropped in of an evening, retiring 
on such oecasions to the drawing-room with their 
kuitting, and leaving the lovers to talk confi- 
dences alone in the snug little parlour. 

Ashley Croft had known Doris for years, and 
there had never been # tite since he was a mere 
“oy that he bad not hoped to win her for his 
wife ; but he wag a straight-forward, honourable 
Youug fellow, and when Owen Tudor came into 
me inheritance Asbley set before Doris very 
plainly the charge it made in her position. 

at ¥ u know, my pet,” he said simply, “ Owen 
WHPoe & great swell down in the country, and 
his cisters could marry auyone,” 


| 





“4 re gt S 
+ 2,<t8 — 


- So 


“ And you want to give me up, Ashley ?” 

“It would take all the heart out of me if I had 
to doit,” he said tenderly “ but, Doris, yon ought 
to face the truth. [f you marry me you wil! be 
@ poor man’s wife, at any rate fora good many 
years, Owen will never look down on us, he’s too 
good a sort, but supposing Ethel and Arline make 
grand matches and become awfully rich, don’t 
you see you would be a sort of poor relation.” 


And Doris smiled into her lover’s face—actually | 


smiled, 

“Then you’re not afraid, little woman ? ” 

“T’'m not afraid of anything with you.” 

“ Aud you ean even stand little Arline becoming 
a great lady while you oe 

“While [am a happy workaday woman,” said 
Doris cheerfully ; “yes, I can even stand that, 
and I'll tellyou, Ashley, why, to my mind, Owen's 
being rich makes things easier for us, instead of 
parting us as you think,’ 

“Why, Doris }” 

She hesitated just a little. 

“Owen is the best brother in the world, but 
he can’t be expected to keep single all his days 
for the sake of his mother and sisters. Ethel 


pretty and delicate. If Owen had taken it into 
his head to marry, mother would have quarelled 
with him on the spot, and thrown herself and 
Arline on us, I was thankful for Owen’s own sake 
when he eame into this mouey, but I was a little 
glad for myself, too; I couldn't bear to think if 
I married youl might some cay bring a very 
heavy burden on you.” 

Ashley Croft smiled. 

“To tell you the truth, Doris, I don’t believe 











“Mt 


os 


 AWFULLY COLD, WASN’T iT! 


which ought to have been hie, and my mother’s 
second husband (my father) speculated with it 
and lost it. I think she has never got over it 


; Oh! Ashley, don’t take to epeculating, I think it 


would kill me.” 

Mr. Croft patted her little hand tenderly. 

“Don’t fret about that, pet, I’m not built thai 
way. I’: too slow and cautioue. If I went in for 
epeculating, Doris, I should be in such a con- 
tinuous state of pervous dread that life 
wouldn’t be worth having.” 

So Doris and her lover understood each other, 
and she could pour into Ashley's willing ears al! 
her doubts and fears about tamily at 


th, 
Ve 


! —* - e 
Diamond End, for their letters were by no 


means so bright and cheerful as she had ex- 
pected. Owen hardly wrote at all, and the 
girls seemed to lead such a life with their mother 
that they almost regretted the poverty-stricken 
days at Camberwell, 

“They have met a great many nice people,” 
said Doris, when t! bad been gone about a 
month ; “and everyone seems disposed to wel- 
come them kindly; but mother has taken an 


eo 
sey 


: : ss | encrmous fancy to the village doctor, and will 
might earn her own living, but Arline is too | CMerMous fancy t the village doctor, “y 


bave him coutinually at the houee. The girls 
don’t like him, and Owen is as nearly rude te 
him ae he can be to a guest.” 


“Do you think Mrs. Montague cau be con- 


| templating a third marriage?” 


your mother and I could live peaceatly in one | 


house for long. I’ve heard her reproach Owen, 
the best son woman ever had, till my blood 
boiled ; Dorie, what makes Mrs. Montague so 
hard on him?! even now he’s rich she has hardly 
a civil word for him,” 

Doris sighed. 

“T think it is the knowing how she has wronged 
him. You know Owen's fatber left some money 


Te Pe Sa Ran RC IY OPTS RO EE Yc TES RR aR RO Ee ee a 


“Ob, no, Mr. Douglas is quite young—undes 
thirty. He used to be very intimate with the 
late Mr. Tudor ; but it «eems he did something; 
none of the neighbours approved of—the girls 
haven’t heard what--and has been practically 
boycotted ever since. I suppose I shall be able 
to judge for myself soon, We break up on the 
eighteenth, and mother says she shall expect ine 
on the twentieth.” 

“I’ve had a letter from Owen 
Jown for Christmas.” 

§ Oh, Ashley, do go--just to please me.” 

“T think I should like to go thie once, just te 
see your brother in his glory ; but, Doris, } 


king me wg 


‘ - 
are, 


=. 
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tlh - cen ar mae ree era parr eanrwaNNET eT -_ : 

f H | Montague is sure to think it an enormous liberty “ He’: not standing,” he said in the same | “ What's the matter, old man, you look awfully 

: | of such a humble person, | uudertome, “‘He’s propped up against the rail. | glum for a fellow in love }” 

iB) « Ashley, don’t talk like that; it hurts me.” | ing. I should gay he had burt his foot or some- | “Do be serious, Charley, I want to talk to 

} A}, “ Wel) pet, I'll go down to Diamond End this | thing.” you.” 

4; YW once, By next Christmas you and I shall have a| “Let's ask him,” rejoined Peyton, who was | “When you speak in that tone I expect to hear 

ii th; nest of our o% ms I suppose we must be married the soul of good nature, Jere, Vi go across | nothing less thaw that the fair Miss Doris has 
} from Diamond End,” und speak to him. Hi, my man,” ae he came up | forsaken you.’ 

{! j f would much rather be married here.” | to Mr. Herbert, “ What are you dawdling about * Payton!” 

} +18 ‘So would I, Doris, dear, evidently we have here for, If there’s ootbing the matier, 'd| “No offence, Croft, She's the sweetest girl in 

1 ill oe capa) Faney preferring- a South London | advise you 2 clear “ The police dou’t care to the world, bar ove. If Helen would only listen 

mt hal suburb to the glories of an ancestral mansion.” | see trateps hanging about empty houses. H » : , 

iH “Bat [ an t a Tudor,” said Doris, “ and I { “Pye hurt = 4 »b badly, Pid ithe man, and 1} ik aeoenea ia son tohe modleuaaca tee 

Y! , going to be as solemn as a judge. 


cever heard of tie Montagues having an anceetral | his cultivated voice surprised young Pey ts a who 


| Sit down there in that armebair opposite. Lhate 





ot ee ae 








heye thinking to find my daughter. She’s a good | y 


an cnausion.” ! had taken him for & common loafer. I don’t | listening to anyone standing, it makes me feel.so 
+ Bi “T mever heard of any Montagués except your, | think I could walk a dozen yards if it were to | grail. Now, what is it ?” 

if ! selves,” said Ashlea ‘i suppose your fathers) pave my life.” M : “Do you remember the last time you came to 
Ke : , “ Well, you can’t stay here all night, you'll be | my rooms ?”" 

\' # ' / i ia, } believe ; I never heard of a | frozen to death. Let me see if I can help you “ Perfectly, secing I was rather cleverly taken 
He #ingle relation on his side.” } along. Where do you want to go.” in; a thing I particularly hate. Do you remember 
tn! *Oav you remember him ?” Mr. Herbert modestly admitted he had no home} that tramp we met outside Mrs, Montague’s old 
a) “Yes, but only vaguely. fancy he was 4 |.and no means of procuring one. --) house f” 

bei h ran Tsomne, reckless man; very gay when he was | “}'ve suffered a cruel disappointment, @ir. |  wernat's the very thing I’ve come about.” 

a in rek, and very depressed when things went | I’m but newly. home from Africa, and I came | “ Well, hear me out first, then I'll listen to you. 
4) ’ 


ou remember the lad I sent to help Mr, Tramp, 


whose thoughts seemed to run very 


: mg.” 
“And he wont abroad?” asked Mr, rat | 
| 


rauch on | 


girl, and she wrote me: she wwas in service here 
with a la iy paned Montague, . Dye tranyped all 


| claimed $ 


and the sixpence [ promised him, which he never 
i know that boy by sight well, he 


woot motte te 




















ing your father’s extravagance 
ienly inheriting you 

and I will fight t 
3] aud don’t go 
over the past, You have one relation y: 
be proud of. If Ov: 


than of your sud- 
gwd dislike to me, 

» battle of life toge ather, 
1 may 
u hado’t a penny piece, 


he'd’ still be one of the noblest fellowe I ever 
met,” 

Th was time for Mr. Croft to depart. The 
Misses Turle eupped at half past eight, and, unless 
vy special invitation, he did not remain to the 
svening meal He was soon walking briskly 





tro ubling your pretty head | 


his word, he gave the lad a few pence, and told ! 
him to go and see what he could do for the | 
; tramp. 

If you get him safe to the Essex- chambers 
| U'll give you sixpence more. I shall be here for 
| another hour eo you'll know where to come 
| for it 

| But though Charley smoked two cigars with 
his friend, and did not leave him till the stroke 
of midnight that sixpence was never claimed, 
and Mr, Croft, mentioning the story of the 
tramp to Doris the next time they met, was 








| blow to 





ji 
1s D arin’s father, | the way < lowpya ges Loudon. toysee hér, aud then sweeps a crossing somewhere near the station, I 
' ust before we came to Camberwell. | I foand this,” pointing dramatically to the emphy | inet him the next day, and asked him why he 
+) oO 'y « F . a r e j be 
A Sckgmis eag. fo wre moter eng | bon he mk Madea | iss ce tr to, ayns Wha ou 
s: BH} wae af: big girl then, mh 1 can remember it per- | foot.” a } ayy th ink ‘When he Be 
i oF ‘wctly. Ttseemed so terrible to me fhat-mother; By this time Ashley Croft surprised at the hcertent celia. baal Page snegadyr years 
5; Bi! nseenili an vas” pnp ty aed the read. Me wat walking off as fast as bis feet conld carry 
ji t): patter he: blo | long confpb, had sleo grossed. the roa > him. My boy followed, saw him make for Essex 
ie ue Perhaps “the w was 50 sudden, that ib | just seon enough t@ cateb the last worda. Oddly Chambers, and heard him engage a bed. ‘That 
; if atunne sas? sugges sted Mr. Croft, | enough, — — slg? Montague’ o = boy’s an esate fellow, and he listened. Ho heard 
é Wis 6hooOK ner Dead, | servant 3 ad § athe rr yay’ } " . . . 
Men . hiuk n a mens glad,” she said, slowly. | and that on a daily pool ay her his | She man describe Ramee, on.n drevdliee bane yt 
4 *t She to have much better spirits after | returr to England, which was the only reason tarned from foreign parts. In. fact, shere’® td 
j if ; 7 Sheer nd tal apse igre 1 50, cages “a . aN doubs it was our tramp. And to think of my 
Ae * came. I spoke to Owen about it| she bad not accompanied the family to North- | Loieving he had sprained his foot and trying te 
j it Ta t ld me thay two or thres times— shire, it i dray hin on; 1 thought he waa the hardest 
ae ie ee = ember-—~may father had re ;.. J can heip you, my poor fellow, said Ca | lame person to help I ever met.” 
ti Bal tart . ort abvence old up all the | kindly. “ Mis 88 Montagu io ott 1i ving in a "| In a very few words Ashley told bis story. 
He hen g goin. He thought poe other | Betay recs,’ \ oe EEE * 
if i had lived in such terror of his return, that to} “It was Mrs. "Mont ague my girl lived with,” \ v eal “ a or of it ! = bc bis st 
I, it know he was dead was a relief. rate , | was the man’s somewhat suspicious reply. |. the pateryiene 90°? ble ~ So wethle. i wry, 
oR sshley was silent. He stroked his fiancée’s | “Well, Ul! give you Mrs. Montague’s address |). ae SES: eee ere , 
an 2) 3 hand tenderly, feeling he had a great deal of | if it will please you better, only she lives a | eras ee 
an ay happiaees Lo make up to her. He knew what | hundred miles or so away. You can write to her be did. fie 
mH Mrs, Montague’s temper was. This conversation | at; Diamond Had, Chilton Green, Northshire, if % Aud * ba I ld think of her.” 
et proved her husband oust have been a scoundrel ; | you choose; but it would be much simpler to Ri, + vealed Tay OO ee ‘co me a ieht 
ne his little girl had had a sorry childhood, anu | call at 47, Crawley-road, Camberwell, and see her | |“ Sence. Lue two young men looked straig 
ae be unloved youth ; he must make it up to her by | | daughter. ya at each snag ‘ 
i at his tenderness, wre ‘Look here,” said Peyton, who had been try- . seen) See you know something you 
if : “ You are not afraid?” she asked him, sud- | ing to help the tramp along, and fouad it a hard | 87°, fg har oo I confess I have a theory of 
i) Ee: ye : j task. ‘“l'llsend a boy round to try and help ay ae lee Pepe i > Ay ry 
pri mpae | Of what, sweetheart ?” you into the next str oct, they let beds at the wT on bese itr pay not tell is you, 
| People eay evil passions are hereditary, | corner house, and here’s enough to pay for ope.’ ‘+ yy Airc gy Naa . 
iH Don't you ol afraid to 2 arry my father’s | He tossed him half-a-crown pat fr on mY [ won't; you'd take it straight to Miss 
iH daughter ¢” | with his friend. Meeting a boy just es he was ontague, and she'd never speak fo me again, 
1 “Not L Lam no more afraid of your inherit- | turning in at Ashley's gate, he was as good as Peace: perhaps, fretting her pretty self over 
} 


“YT sha'n’t tel! Doris. Peyton, what is itt” 

“You won't be desperately offended t” 

No.” 

“Theu { think part of our man’s tale was tiie, 
He did want someove in that house, and it was @ 
ind it empty. He wanted uot Betsy, 
but her mistress.” 

‘Mrs. Montague !” 

ee Reweniber, he waen't in the. leash 
satisfied when you offered to tell him where Doris 
lived, when you bad give him Mrs, Montague’s 

















towards his own lodgings, which were in | bewildered to hear that Betsy’s father had | address, he was perfectly relieved.’ 
¢ ery road stely inbabited by the Mon- | returned a fortnight before, a decent, hard- “ And your theory }” 
workivg man, who had made a little money “Thave two, Hither he is some creditor of 
er away eo fast?” came a cheery | in Avetralia, aud had taken his girl down to | your future mother-ia-law, anxious to receive his 
id him, ‘‘ Stop a minute and I'll walk | settle near his old parents in their vazive village, | due now she—or rather her sun—hbas come into & 
“Who could your man have been?” asked | fortune ; weal 
I'm only going home, Peyton,” as he | Doris, really frightened, though she hardly knew | “ Go on, ple 2," 
recognized his friend. “ Come in and smoke a, why. | “Or he is some poor relation, either of her 
weed,” | ©Most likely some ne’er-do-well who came | own or of the deceased Montague, and reading in 
6 All right,” and the tro strode on past the home by the same ship aa Betey's father, ana ay L he newspapers the _‘ Rowance in Real Life,’ 
'! Montag deserted house, in froat of which | heard the latter talking of bis ‘girl in eervice.’ | which had made a rich man of Owen Endor, 
i stood the figure of a tall men in a shabby great- | No doubt this fellow was on hie beam-ends and | thought he might as well share in the spoil.” 
} roat thovght he might get a few pence out of us if he x I'm xot offended, Peyton, but Ecan't accept 
it “LT say, Croft, t jon’t like that,” said Charlie | made up a piteous story.” } either theory as correct.’ 
i: ‘eyton iu an undertone. “When I passed here | Doris was perfectiy satisfied by thisexplanation, | “I’m glad to hear it, old fellow. Why not?” 
Yy balf an hour ago that man was estar idiog here in | but it by no means contented its inventor, who ‘The Moutegues haven’s a relation in the 
+ exactly the same position. I should say he er t round to the Duncans his next free evening | world. Besides, no relations of theirs could hare 
i! hadn't moved a muscle, What's up?” | m asking for Mr, Peyton, was shown Jnto | a right toany of the Tudor property, 
, Croft looked across the road 4 Charley's den, h No right~-but Owea Tudor is the atest opee 
- 
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hauded fellow in the world, What’s your objec- 


tion to my theory?” 

“T know the family intimately, and I am 
certain they were never in debt; they paid 
weekly for everything they had.” 

Charlie looked grave. 

“| believe Owen Tudor to he the very soul of 
honour, and I ain sure you are right about the 
housekeeping bills, but I know Mra. Montague 
yan iato debt on her own account. I can’t tell 
you for what, but again and again bas she come 
bere to borrow money of my aunt ; she has always 
represented the need to be urgeni, and always 
asked for it in gold; no less than three times 
when my uncle haz been out I have cashed 
cheques for my aunt, and she has told me the 
money was for Mrs, Monvague ; at ona time she 
fancied [ was falling in love with Ethel, aud [ 
believe she told me as a warning ; the money was 
always repaid, but there is no donbt, when 
borrowed, Mrs, Montague was in urgent need of 
it; I have seen her face when ehe came on these 
errands to my aunt, and it was white as marble ; 
another thing I can tell you, the money went ‘to 
London, and she took it there herself.” 

Ashley Croft looked at his friend with a scared, 
haggard. face. 

“Do you think Mrs. Duncan has told anyone 
else,” he asked presently, 

“Taw positive she hasn't ; my aunt is one of 
the kindest creatures going, and she’s always had 
a special feeling for Mra. Montague as a widow, 


Aunt Jane would never have dropped a hint to | 


me, only she had to send me for the money, and 
{ believe she fancied once I was falling in love with 
Ethel, an’ I thought she woaid not care to see me 
Mrs. eames fea son-in-law. 
made no difference to me if { had been in love 
with Ethel, but, as I expect you know, my whole 
heart’s bound up in my cousin Nell.” 

The two wen kept silent for a few minutes, 
then Peyton asked gravely— 

“Tt won’t wake any difference to you, Croft?” 

“Only this; if you are right, and Mrs. 
Duncan has kept the secret, when we are 
married, Doris and I can live here among our 
friends, but if the news of her mother’s extrava- 
gance ig known here, for my girl’s cake nothing 
would induce me to live in Camberwell.” 

“T see ; would you like to speak to my aunt, 
she’s at home to-night alone. Uncle has taken 
Nell to a concert, and as I hate classical music, I 
funked it?” 

Croft hesited just a moment— 

“Tt think I will, if you are sure she won't 
mind.” 

“ll say a word to her and send her in.” 

‘Mrs. Duncan” might be a little aspiring in 
social matters, but she had a heart of gold, and 
Ashley’s own mother could not have been kinder 

han she was, 

“T don’t believe a creature knows it,” she said 
decidedly. ‘ My idea is that poor Mra, Montague 
had a mania for speculations, and was always in 
difficulties with them. You see, Mr. Croft, her 
own money must have gone somewhere.” 

I never thought she had any.” 

*' Oh, yes she had. When they first came to 
Camberwel!, Owen had only just left school, and 
was earning next to nothing, and she had to pay 
for the education of the three girls; yet years 
later, when her son had a hundred and fifty, and 
Doris a fair salary, and there were nv school bills; 
they seemed no better off than they did when they 
Erst came ; you may depend upon it, Mr. Croft, 
it is aa f say,” 

“Thank you ;” be shook hands with her 
almost mechanically, and went home very 
troubled. 

No thought of breaking cff his engagement 
game to him; he loved Doris far too well to 
torrake her, whatever her mother had turned 
out, but deep down in his heart was a feeling 
that sooner or later-there would be trouble with 
Mrs. Moutague; he did not unJerstané her ; he 
had an uneasy suspicion she did not, a8 sporting 
characters phrase if} “run straight,” and he would 
have given a t deal for her not to have been 
the mother of the girl be loved eo fondly ! 

“After all,” he murmured, “it will come 
worse on Owen than on anyone ; he is the sou] of 
honour, I don't believe he'd ever hold up his 


This would have j 
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meng again if his mother did anything discredit- 
able,” 

If he could have read the secret of Helen 
Montague’s heart, and seen the cruel fraud she 
had already committed, his anxiety would have 
been even greater; as it was, he regretted 
deeply he had accepted the invitation to spend 
Christmas at Diamond Eud. He shrank from 
meeting the woman who seemed to him to have 
so dark a mystery in her life. 





CHAPTER XII 
Messrs. Dewr anp CLARE were not mean, and 
showed a good deal of consideration for their 
employés. They always treated Mies Nairn as a 
lady ; and before she started for Northshire the 
junior partner, who was the acting manager, 
sent for her to his private room. 





told her—by her side, and Mr, Anstruther in 
front, driving. He was a very good-looking young 
fellow, and May decided she would do her very 
best to make his ball a success, so far as her 
share in the preparations went 

“Did you have a pleasant journey?” asked 
Mr. Anstruther. “ Awfully cold, wasn't it?” 

Muy decided the lovers-—they must be lovers 
~-had but one adjective between them, and they 
certainly worked it hard, 

“You must come and see us while you are 
down here,” said the girl, without waiting for 
May to answer the first question. 

But, please "—and Miss Nairn looked up with 
a twinkle in her brown eyes—-“ [ don’t know who 
you are or where you live.” 


rh. 


They both laughed as though it was some ex- 


| cellent joke. 


| 


' 


“Why, it wes Arline’s brother who told the 
General all about you,” said Mr. Anstruther, 
“The moment we told Tudor abovt our bali, he 


“Remember, Miss Nairn,” he said, kindly, | anid no one else could tell us so well how to 


“vou are to travel comfortably. Take a first 
class return, and if the Anstruthers don’t send 
to meet you, take a fly to Chilton Hall. Here 
are four pounds for your travelling expenses ; 
you can account for it on your return ; but don’t 
spare it. Thrift’s all very well; but if people 
are rich enough to require a lady decorator to 
travel from London to Northshire in the depth 
of winter for their benefit, why they wast expect 
to pay for her travelling as comfortably as she 
can.” 

May thanked him. It had been a much 
discussed question between her and Gladys by 
what class she ought to travel. They opined the 
firm would only expect to pay the cheapest fare, 
while, with the suow ou the ground, and the 


thermoweter several degrees below freezing, the | 


thought of several hours in a bare third-class 
carriage, was by no meaus palatable. 

It was an easy journey; no changes, and the 
express graciously stopped at Chilton, if signalled 
at the preceding stopping station ; so Mary had 
no difficulties ; only, when she found herself ou 


| 





| 
| 


But, all the 
Miss 


make the old place shipsh»pe for it. 
same, 1 ought to have introduced you. 
Arline Montague— Mies Nairn.” 

May began to understand. 

“Your brother was very kind to me,” she ssid, 
gravely, to Avline. “TI daresay he told you.” 

“He told me about the accident. Owen is 
kind to everyone, Mias Nairn, he’s just tie best 
fellow in the world.” 

Cecil Anstrather nodded as though to endorse 
the statement, 

“Ite a fact, Miss Nairn, I can assure you. 
Now, here we are at the hall, Do you mind 
going in by yourself? I want to take Arline 
home, and get back by dinner time. It’s the 
Pater’s one fad: he can’t bear to be kept wait- 
ing for dinner.” 

“T don’t mind at all, Good-bye, Miss Mon 
tague.” And then she found her hand clasped 
in Arline’s quite affectionately, and a minute 
later she stood alone in the presence of a solemn 
butler, asking for his mistress, 

Mrs, Anstruther was in her boudoir, and her 


the empty snow-covered platform, and saw no | greeting equalled her son’s for kindliness. 


buNdivg in sight but the little rustic station, a 
strate, forlorn sense of solitude seized on her. 


flat. Older than her adopted sister in years and 
many other ways, in all social matters May was 
far behind Gladys, 

Miss Primrose had never taken her favourite 
pupil into society, and since she came ‘o London 
Mary had visited no one but the Brandons ; she 
really bad not the faintest idea how such people 
as the Austruthers would be likely to treat ber ; 
and, in spite of Uiadys’ assurance of their kind- 
ness, her courage was fast sinking into her shoes. 

But through the open door of the waiting- 
room came two young people; a girl in her 
teens, with a pretty mignon face and macses of 
silky black hair, crowned high on her shapely 
little head, and a tall, soldierly-looking young 
man, who so evidently adored his preity 
companion that is wae impossible to mistake 
them for anything but lovers, May did not 
think much of lovers 23 channels o! information. 
She believed they were geueraily too much 
wrapped up in each other to be of any use to the 
world ab large; but there was no’ one else in 
sight, not even a porter, so she had quite made 
up her mind to ask the gipsy-looking girl the 


| 


| Her heart yearned for Gladys and the cosy little | 








| way to Chilton Hall, when, to her surprise, the | 


' 








pair came up to her, the man with lifted hat, the 
girl with blushing face and outstretched hand. 


“We are co awfully sorry, Miss Nairn,” she | 


said, frankly; “but we mistook the time. Mrs, 
Anstruther told us five minutes fo six, and we 
thought she said five minutes past. I hope 
you'll forgive us. We have the cart here for 
your luggage, and we thought you would drive 
home with us in the sledge.” 

Do, Miss Nairn,” said the young man, cor- 
dially ; “it’s much the safest way of travelling 
through this snow. My mother would have 
come to meet you, but she's afraid of the cold; 
she’s beea so long in India she has to be careful.” 

Feeling Mra. Anstruther might accuse ber oi 
taking liberties, but unable to resist the frank, 
friendly invitation, May seated herself in the 


{ 





sledge with the girl—whose name no one had ! died by her dwn hand. 


“Tam so glad you could come, Miss Nairn, I 
am very stupid at decorations. i always was, 
and I shal! be so thankful for your help. I hope 
those foolish children did not keep you waiting :” 

“Gh, no, T saw them directly.” 

“Its perfectly abeurd, you know,” said Mrs. 
Anstruther, laughing. “The Montagues baven’s 
beer: in the place five weeks ; but my boy fell in 
love with Arline at first sight, and we had 
always wanted a daughter. Her brother declares 
she is a great deal too young, but I married at 
seventeen myself, and so the General has talked 
Mr, Tudor over, and the engagement will be 
announced at the ball.” 

“T thought it did it one good only to look at 
them,” said May, eagerly. ‘“‘They seemed so 
perfectly happy.” 

“TI think they are,” eaid Mrs, Anstruther, 
frankly, “Now, Miss Nairn, you must come 
upstairs and see your room. I will send you 
aome tea there, We dine at seven o'clock,” then 
seeing a little doubtful look on May’s face, she 
added gently, “ You mush understand, once fox 
all, please, that T look on you as a guest while 
you are here. Noone excep ourselves and the 
family at Diamond End know that you have 
come here for anything but an ordipary visit.” 

“It is very kind of you,” said poor May. “ It 
is the first time I have ever been to anyoue’s 
house like this, and you can’t think bow I 
dreaded it.” 

May felt thankful Gladys had insisted on her 
bringing an eveniog gown, Ib was a very simple 
ne, only @ black velveteen, made very icvg, the 
jodice cut square, and the elbow sleeves edged 
with soft, yellowish lace ; but it suiteti May to 
perfection, and the Genera! told his wife after- 
wards he had never seen anyone more tastefully 
attired, 

They dined alone. Just they four, and cou- 
versation fell—as perhaps was natural-—-on 
Diamond End. May had to hear the stor 
her friend’s Joss ag it had seemed to these simple, 
kindly neighbours. Had to hear their regrets 
for the girl whom they honestly believed had 


vy of 
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“She conld not have done that.” breathed 
May, eager to defend Giadye from the charge 
of suicide, and yet conecious the was treading on 
dangerous ground. “An innoceut pure minded 
girl wouldn’t take her own life just because she 
became poor.”’ 

“That isn’t all, young lady. The man she 
was engaged to jilted her. I've made up my 
mind of one thing, Mauries Douglas never enters 
these doors again. If any of us are I'll send 
to Blankton. Why, I couldn’t let a pet animal I 
eared for be doctored by a cur like Douglas.” 

“T wish you could convert Mra, Montague to 
your opinion, sir,” said his son in a craver tone 
than was usual with him. Dovgias simply 
haunts Diatwond “nd, Arline says her brother 


can’t bear him, but Mre. Montague will invite | 


iim and Tudor can’t exactly be rude to the 


iellow in his own house.” 

General Austeuther shook his head, 

“ Mrs. Monu‘ague is beyond me, “ecil. She is 
1} a stately women and a bandsome one, but 1’ 
| confess I don’t understand her.” 
1 “She always makes me feel as if I had been 
1 rubbed the wrong way,” said gentle Mra. 
| : 


Anetruther, “ but I can’t underatand her infatua- 





* Heaven furbid !” 















| tien for Mr. Donglae, I suppose, Cecil, there is | 
) no chance of her couverting him intg your step- 
’ father-in-law ¢” 


| us already. Will your eldest sister be with you 
in time for our ball #” 
| “TI hope she will arrive on Friday. Doris is 
|} my favourite sister, Mrs. Anstruther, though I 
| suppose you will think that high treason.” 
“Arline is a sweet child, but I daresay Miss 
Montague is more of a companion.” 
“ Yes, Doris and I always seem to bave looked 
' on the other two as children, Doris is to be 
| married herself in June. I tell Ethel she will 
soon be left all alone.” 
' “You won't be sorry to keep her a little 
| longer, Diamond End would be much too large 
for you and Mrs. Montague.” 

“Much,” he answered half dreamily ; they had 
reached the second course by now; the General 
was discussing high art with May. The lovers 

| were engroesed in each other. Owen felt his 
| opportunity had come. 

| “Mrs. Anstruther,” he said wistfully, “I 
| wonder if you would do me a great favour.” 

“Tf it is in my power.” 

He waited till the men-eervants were busy at 

| the side-table before he asked,— 

| “Qould you enlighten my mother as to Mr. 
| Douglas’ true character ?” 

| “Y have done 30 already. 


I told her that at | 
| his door lay Gladys Keith’s broken heart, and 
that all of us Northshire people had made up 
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CHAPTER L 


Ir is a black winter night, in the blackest 
month of the year—December, The rain is 
drifting across the park in dense sheets, and 
pattering down the windows of Blackmore 
Castle. The wind is moaning and sighing 
among the tall tree-tops, now and then breaking 
into a wail, as of some soul in its last agony, and 
dying away again in faint, convulsive sobs. 
Against the sky one can barely make out a large, 
irregular shape of building. Faint lights flicker 
in some upper windows, and seem to be carri 
hurriedly along from passage to In 
spite of the lateness of the hour, in spite of the 
raging storm, some unusual event must be taking 
place within thoge thick old fourteenth-century 
walls. Something out of the common is occur- 
ring--and what! Why are roving lights seen at 
two o'clock in the morning? Why does a car- 
riage and steaming horses stand underneath the 
old gateway? Why do the servants collect 
tegether in whispering, eager groups? Why? 
Because the last Lord of Blackmore lies dying. 

There is no reason why we should remain 


J 
i] 
It 
! 
{ 
BS Clect) vires . . : ae hi) without in the drenching rain and darkness, 
Tuesday was passed = —~ he ore he ak mene: yey him socially, while the | we will enter and see for Susibven and hear for 
ti reer! passed entirely indoors,for hecause | General carried the feeling so far, he would not ne : ‘ 
i the family treated } . aivaler met ’ 1. TD . : ourselves, and make the acquaintance of the 
y! he famuy treated her so entire'y as an equa: | even let Mr. Douglas coutinue our medical atten- temiates without lesten ane taoré tale te eee 
a May was all the more anxious to do her utmost | dant. But it was throwing words away; Mr. alati apree ob 
Hi r their interest. She found the General a most | Tudor, your mother is perfectly infatuated.” _— mises p . 
if williag wide-de-camp, and quite a tribe of ser-| “Can nothing be done ?” ‘ We pass through a wide entrance hall, large 
ih vants were told off to do her bidding, with such | “It is your house ; you could, of course, forbid | Cbough for a ballroom, lined with gloomy “ 
if good results that wheo the dressing-bell rang | him the entry of it; you might write a brief | Pictures, battered suits of oreane, tatter 
ny! Irs, Anstruther declared they had worked | note saying your otber friends objected to meet standsrds and flags——all coated with a long- 
a: | voudere, | him.” — standing covering of dust—up » wide, shallow 
Mt When May reached the drawing-room neither | “1 have done that already.” staircase, along & long corridor, merely lighted 
ii f the family were there, but a gentleman in | And he persists in coming 1” by 2 fickering tallow esndle in a a rns 
iH evening dress stood with his back to the door.| “ He wrote back that while he wae of the least | Stick, which stands on au old — y i r & 
Hi fe turned round suddenly as she eutered andtheic | use and comfort to hie esteemed friend, Mrs. and fluttering in the draught, We peed a 
i eyes met, A ray of pleasure leaped into Owen | Montague, ke should endeavour to bear wy door, a door which is yen pod ajar, an m 
if: , udor 3 May's were discreetly towered. | insuite patiently. So you see there is nothing to | Whence low voices come, #n a tame , F 
it ‘i cannot tell you how pieased I am to see | be done, unless I forbid the servants to admit It is—or is wr about to Lain re ee bs 
I you again, he said, gravely. . him. [had hoped my mother would listen to death, In the middle of the apartment a 7 
} ‘And I am pleased to be able to thank you | you,” hearse-like bed, with many velvet curtains an 
properly,’ she answered, “ You were very, very | “To tell you the truth, Mr. Tudor, J fear I am | plumes on top, is occupied by the dying - 
good to me that foggy November day, I hear | no favourite with Mra. Moutague.” How small, and ehranken, and withered — 
} now that I have something else to thank you for | Owen and his pretty little sister drove home aged he appears. He might be eighty Years ote, 
i ah: y pleasant visit here.” ; | together in the moonlight. Arline went straight | 924 _ iow fact, ay, On fiers 
if h, [told them you would help them better | to bed. Owen lingered a few moments in the and hard lines seem to ie hel rR ppier 4 
i} thai anyone, they are very kindly folk.” | hall, speaking to old Hawkins; then the butler branded reg oe gest Ped h rm pe Pre 
H 1 think they roust bave hearts of gold. | retired, aud Owen turned into the library to — Be his _— seme pow pe. Atri yd 
| _ “And my little eister is to be one of them, as | fetch a book. The gas there was unlightes, but a Se ite a ps slirigyactl “le ed. bi 
: [ expect you have heard.’ | the moonbeams threw a faint misty radiance | lord of the creation; his eyes are closed, his 
; Yes, 1 must congratulate you, I never saw | arovnd, end he easily found the volume he | breathing laboured aud feeble. His life is 
wo people look quite so happy as she and Mr. | sought. He was turning to leave the room when ebbing out fast—very fact. Not all the efforts 
aaewrather, ‘glancing at the window he found that the | of the two well-known doctors, who F gp. 
}} _ “It's very forgiving of the General since he | shutters were still unclosed, and one of the glass- beside each other at the foot of the bed, oma 
q h vd guite made up his mind to hate me.” | doors Jeading on to the terrace stood open. He } retard his progress, nor ward off that mighty 
} “ Why ? | moved to shut it, meditating a lecture to Haw- | monarch wiio has already set his seal upon their 
I “ Because by an accident I fill the place of one | kins on his neglect, when through the open | patient's brow, and who will have claimed him 
; he very wuch esteemed—poor Miss Keith,” | window, walking slowly as one in mortal pain, for his own before the first a of dawn, . 
pes t cant think why anyone calle her ‘poor | her face white with terror, came—his mother | Seated none the bed 2. OR: Oe ee ee 
Miss Keith, ad May, rather irritably, ‘other | Mrs, Montague still wore her dinner-dresa of | looks like what she iw" 8 — —not a Pro- 
» have troubles too; she is the only | silk and lace. She had no wrap, not even a fessional, occasional person, bat an aacient, 
| shawl to screen her from the bitter December | family retaiver, who has attended the births and 
I auppose we call her ‘poor’ because we all | air, and she shivered as one emitivn with a sudden deaths of the Blackmore family for the last forty 
hink her troubles are over. How is your sister, | ague, | years! There is uo trace of any poignant sorrow 
Mies Nairn.” | “Mother,” cried Owen alarmed, “what bas | or deep regret in her countenance, which is 
“Gladys ie very well, thank you, only rather | happened, where have you been ?” } sensible, honest, hard featured. Her eyes are 
sad at my deserting her.” But at the sight of him the miserable woman | fixed in a steady, meditative stare on a figure 
Rater the General and his wife, followed by | uttered a piercing shriek and fell to the ground | standing with her back to the doctors and her 
il d Arline, who presumably had been / at his feet, | face to the fire, the tail, slight, graceful figure of 
& lover's léte-d-téte somewhere At the | (To be continued.) : yous woman or girl—could we but see her 
ment dinner was announced. Owen took | | face 
tess She stands motionless—for five alonters: 
your friend, Mise Nairn, is charm- | ten minutes—twenty minutes—stands whilst 
id to him pe they went downstairs, | Onn of the oldest and most curioua samples of | the doctors, with righ hee whispered words to 
is wonderfully like our poor little | the locksmith’s art is attached to the door of | the nurse, noiselessly withdraw, and descend 
| Temple ¢ hurch, Fleet Street, London. The key | to the gloomy old library, where a fire, com- 
in t a vague, wi a suRpi tion darted | weighs seven pounds, is eighteen inches long | fortable armchairs, cigars, and strong waters 
en Tudor’a mind ; he had notiead the | aad, ualike other keys, it was not made for the | await them ; for the house of Blackmore, though 








ei semblance between May and her sister. 
Cov »p le the younger girl was really | 
the lost Gladys Keith, but he dismissed the idea 
an insane fancy, and only said to Mr 
Austruther that he thought Miss Nairn one a 





the most beautiful girls he had ever met, 
“And so clever ; she has worked wonders for 


sk. On the contrary, the lock was made for it. 

| IJrisnot generaily known that when a person 

| falls into the water, a common felt hat may*be | 
| 


lo 
AC 


made use of as a life-preserver, and by placing 
the hat upon the water, rim down, with the arm 
| around it pressing it alightly to the breast, it will 
\ bear a man up for hours. 





dusty and diogy, is not inhospitable and mean. 
And meanwhile we still glance at the figure 
before the fire. We note the graceful pose of 
her head, the thick coils of fair hair, the fiat 
back and sloping shoulders, and begin to wonder 
if she is going te remain in one position all 
night, or if she has been turned into stone; 
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when at Jast. she moves, and comes towards 
ui, and we perceive now, and for the first 
time, that she ia d/ind. 

Yes, evidently blind, for she wears a large 
green shade over her eyes, coming so low as 
elmost to form a mask, just barely revealing 
a thin outline of sallow cheek and a small, 
well-cut, but unusually firm mouth and chin. 
She stretches out her hands before her as she 
moves slowly across the room, and is met by 
the old woman and conducted toa chair 

“ How is he now, Hester?” she aske, in a low, 
traincnte voice. 

“Just the same as before, no change, my 
lady——there wou’t be now till-—till the end.” 

“And could they do nothing?” demands the 
blind girl, in a passionate whisper—“ nothing— 
that great London doctor and Dr. Fullar —but 
come and stand and stare ?”’ 

“Nothing, my dear, when it’s the will of 


Heaven, You see, when a body gets a stroke | 


like that, there is no getting over it. You see, 





} 


he has been leading such a life—setiing at his | 


books night and day these many years, never 
stirring out nor giving himself a chance of 
health like another, that when this stroke came 
he conld make no rally.” 

“Tt seems so sudijen--so terribly eudden, 


Only yesterday morning he was writing away in | 


the library as usuul, and to-day he is stricken 
down and paralysed, and cau never use his bands 
ain, 

“Yes, yes,” assented the elder woman, in an 
unmoved voice ; ‘it’s the way of human nature 
here to-day aod gone to-morrow. One time 
lovely, and young, and happy, with all the world 
thinking a deal of one, and hanging on one’s 
looks and lips—and then cold—dead--forgotten 
—and put —~ out of sight and memory in the 
quiet grave. We all come to it in our turn,” 

“T wish my turn would come soon,” said the 
girl, in a low voice; ‘I’m go tired of life—so 
tired!” she added, wearily. 

“Tal my dear, you must not say such things, 
them’s downright wicked, them is. Why,. who 
knows what there be in store for you yet i—a 
happy life, like other young people, please Provi- 
dence,” . 

“A happy life! How likey/” in a low, 
sarcastic whieper. “I have scarcely a friend in 
the world, nor do I know how to make them if I 
had the chance. I am plain, and eccentric, and” 
—with a shuddering sigh—“ bliad. I wish that 
I might die with paps,” sudderly sinking on her 
knees, and taking bis cold, unresponsive hand 
between her two soft warm cnes. 

“You know very well your sight may be given 
back to you. It is tempting the Almighty to 
talk in such a way; it is just wicked. Come, I 
can't have you staying here ; you have been up 
these two nights, and you are real worn out. 
Come,” lifting her young mistress, who made 
but a passive resistance; “I'll call you in 
case you are wanted, or he speaks or looks for 
you.” 

“ Promise—promise faithfully.” 

“T promise,” returned the other, leading her 
from the room, morally certain she would have 
no occasion to recall her ; “and you will juet lie 
down in your clothes on your bed and take a 
sleep,” opening the door of an opposite apart- 
ment, and guiding the blind girl towards 
a little white bed. ‘There now,” she said, as 
she sank down exhausted ; “ you'll be all the 
better for a sleep, and your sitting up is no 
good—only wearing yourself out for nothing.” 
And then, crossing the room on tip-toe, she 
— out, leaving her charge almost already 
aslee 

In ten minutes she returned, and held the can- 
dle high over the sleeping figure—a very forlorn- 
look ing figure—which lay with one hand under 
its face, the green shade thrown aside wet, and 
the marks of tears on ber pale, wasted cheeks, 

“Heaven help her, she’s an orphan now,” mut- 
tered the nurse, as she gazed with an air of sym- 
pathetic interest on the girl beneath her. “ And 
not much worse off, poor child, than she wae 
before, May I he forgiven for saying it, but she 
has had a hard life, aud he was a hard man, and 
thought a million times more of his dictionary 
than of bis daughter. It was he that worked 
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“Yes, that’s no blind ; but always provided 
that her father has not made a will to mate 
the whole of his proceedings during the las 
twenty years. Nothing that he would do in 
that way would surprise me. He may have left 
me the bulk of his fortune, for all I know,” 


you blind—it was, my bonnie lassie—poring, day 
and night, over his crooked old letters and books. 
No prisoner, picking oakum, ever leads half such 
a life as you had whilst you had your sight. Ah | 
dear, dear! It’s a queer world, and mauy’s the 
milk-girl that envies the young lady here—little 


knowing—little knowing.’ laughing. 
: . . . ‘ r 1 + } 
So, with noiselees footstep, and hand guiding ‘© I evppose the funeral will be within the 
the candle from the gusts of wind and whirling | week?” 


draughts, Hester Hitchins slowly made her way “Yes. We roust get Tarrant, that’s the 
downstairs, and announced to the two medical | family solicitor, to bunt up the heir, L believe 
men that ‘* it was all over.” | he is out of the country.” 
' ™Qord Ravenhill—I know somethiag about 
jhim., He was in the Jat Life, oes hes - the 
|} service, Rather a rapid young fellow, by all 
CHAPTER IL | accounts, Flings his money on all sides, and is 
“Wart, I knew hé could nob last out the! one of the curled darlings of society, and gener- 
night,” remarked one df the doctors, Dr. Morton, ally has some heavy case on band. Last season 
the local practitioner, standing up with his back | jr was Mrs, Willoughby Dancer,” finishing off bis 
to the fire and his coat-tails under hisarms. “It | cold spirits and water. 
was all over with him from the fires! He was “Curled darling! Why he is a fellow of six 
an odd man. A queer way he spent his life. | feet, if be ig an inch! The only time I ever saw 
I'm not quite sure that he was all there!” releas- | him was at a mect of the "yrchley, when I was 
ing one coat-tail to tap his forehead significantly. | st aying with my wife’s brother, He looked 4 
“ He has lived shut out frou society for the jast | fine, broad-shouldered, manly fellow, and followed 
twenty years~-never seeing a soul but his ser- | the bounds straight asa die! He waa splendidly 
vante and daughter—xever taking in a daily | mounted, aud, of course, { noticed him special; 
paper, writing a letter, nor going to chnrch— | knowing he was the heir here.” 
entirely occupied in bringing out a work that no “Well, there’s not much to be heir to, by your 
one but a madman would ever have set iu hand | account—nothing to tempt bim to settle down 
—‘ The Probable Language of J’re-Historic |} and take a wife, eh?” 
an.’ ” “No ; and, from al! accounts, that’s about the 
“Yea, from what you say he must have been | last thing be would think of doing ! And, indeed, 
eccentric |" admitted the London doctor, al owly, | T should 1 ity the young woman —lots of debts, 
as if he was giving a weighty professional | an enoriaous capability for spending money, a 
opinion, gay Lothario, with about as much steadiness as 8 
“Eccentric was no namie for him! He never | butterfly. Nothing taking about him except bis 
wore the decent garb of an English gentleman, appearance |” 
but a kind of loose, grey monk’s frock, witha} “Ah‘ and that is just what goes down with 
girdle round hia waist. He never allowed avy | men and women—women especia''y | He wi! leo 
cleaning out or dusting in his sanctum. The ! hie Gnauces run down to the last drain, aud ther 
room is a sight, the windows caked with dirt, the | put himself into the markei, aal marry some 
books buried in dust, except those in immediate | heiress!” 
use. He kept his daughter at echool till she was * Aud when her money is spent 
i 
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fifteen, then he brought her home solely to use “Oh! thes he must try and get rid of her and 
us his amanuensis, and worked her in that cap- | look out for another! Well, I think we have 
acity like an Egyptian task-master, so much so | about talked enough. I think we may as well 
that what with sitting up half the night poring turnin. J] suppose itis near three o'clock, and 
over the smallest print, and trying to decipher | the fire is nearly out.” 
her father’s crabbed writing, and writing herself ‘Have another B.-and-S. to take you up te 
over acres of paper, her health and strength | bed? No, you won't! Weil, then, this is your 
broke down—and no wonder !--and she gradually | way. I’m going back to Torchester to-night, so 
lost the sight first of one eye, and then of the} 1’)! say good-bye !’ ; 
other |” And Dr, Hood, waking up the sleeping driver 

* Perrsanently } jand the perished post-horaes, gets into hia 

“Oh, I'm not so sure of that. If she were in | carriage, and bad himself driven rapidly h« me. 
A more robust estate of health, and not in a hope- Informing his wife, whose woman's curiosity 
lessly clepressed state of mind, and if she was put | had kept her from her usual sound ale ep, anil 
through a course of some of those German spas, | who had cnly permitted herself a hind of sem 
and then went under the hands of a first-rate | dose, that, it was all over, that that old madman 
London oculist, she might recover her sight | Ravenhill was gone st last, and that perbaps it 
partially in the course of three or four years |” | would be as well if she were to go up. with him 

“Humph !” said his companion, in a tone of | in the morning acd eve the girl ; for she did sob 
uninterested assent, ‘ And I suppose the father | seem to have a friend in the world, and he would 
has let the whole fine property go to wrack aud never be a bit surprised if she was to follow her 
ruin? Such deluded men are not fit to manage | father’s example, and go out of her mind in 
their own affairs, and ought to be put up in au | quiet, harmless sort of way. 
asylum, where they could write to their heart’s | 
content {” } 

“The property fortunately has a good agent, 
and is mostly Jet. The castle and grounds are 
just what you would expect a castle and grounds : Wy ar 
to be after twenty years’ neglect. It’s not such “Tnere is nop the smallest doubt but that 
a fine property as is generally supposed. Rents | my uncle was as mad 5 a hatter-—stark, star- 
have been lowered a good deal, and you kuow | ing mad! The old gentleman ought to have 
the late lord’s father played the very deuce, and | been in Hanwell years ago! Such a will can 
gambled away the best part of the estate.”’ | never stand!” 

“Oh, I'd no idea! Then the next heir won't The speaker was a very handsome young man, 
come in for such a fine thivg as he imagines ?” dressed in a well-made morning suit, whose hat 

“ No,” returned Dr. Morton, nodding his head | and gloves lay in a chair besids him, and who waa 
sagaciously. “The property is not worth more } pacing up and down Mr. Tarrant’s little office in 
than five hundred pounds at the outside! But | a towering passion. ; 
the old gentleman who died this morning did! “Just oblige me by reading that paragraph 
not spend five hundred pounds at the outside. | over again!” suddenly stopping in frout of Mr 
There are large savings, as you may imagine. | Tarrant, who had evidently been readivg aloud a 

| 
{ 





>) 


CHAPTER Mil. 





Besides that, his wife had a very fine fortune. | copy of the late Lord Biackmore’s will, 

I should think that that giri upstairs will bave Mr. Tarrant immediately complied, with the 

every penny of the one hundred and fifty thousand | utmost composure, hitching his spe ctacles over 

pounds!” his forehead as he concluded, and gezing at his 
“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the London | client with deliberate interest ‘ 

man, with an air of great animation “A ‘*There it is, you see; anc there ia no g ing 


hundred and fifty thousand pounds |” back or getting out of it 1” 
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j 
ti ee nes A AO TT ey 
ry Except that I flatly decline to fufil my part | 
1D tract. Marry my cousin Eleanor !—a 
j girl w is blind, and nearly ‘racked as her | 
i! father not that she can help herself, poo | 
hi creature ; but I think 1 see myself with a blind, | 
1 crazy wile, even wth a hundred and fifty thou- 
i| ani pounds! She would not suit at all!” re. 
{at com ng to pace the room 
1B Then what are you going to do, my lord?” 
) . Bis Waseant | “sey = 
if d Mr, Tarrant, solem sul say you-are 
t your wits for money 
+] “Tam You are about right ther 
5! ‘ y ‘ ‘ 1 © . “) 
i u csnn the property, it is entailed. 
, ‘ , ra I 
TE : hi y litors are, which comes to the same 
} ing 
i! ; * You are left the entire disposal of an enor- 
if mous for tune on one liiion---that within. six 
d months trom ber father’s death yon have married 
q your cousin, and the six months will be up next 
week 
ee | knew of all this till | 


Central Africa d 





‘ 
nave 











: ‘ ; 
Aud you quite made wp your mind, 
definit t cline the one hundred and fifty 
H thousand pounds ?” ; 
; iD. a ' TF 1 . 
i By George, no tf I eoule have them with 
i out any savu wuse, laughing, “as you call it, 
' T would ei an the offer like a shot—-like a shot 
: -my dear, sir.” 
\; Well, my Jord, if you will accept a piece of 
53 vdvice from me . 
t ; alis put in hie Jordship, with a amile 
> : vr ts ¥’ 5 
if Yes, gratis, 1 known you since you were 
} that high,” holding his land about twe feet 
' above the floor, “and I wou!d be sor ry to see you 
' ° : 
i a ban shed man—an outlaw from your country, 
} arag re wn and crushed with debt.” ' 
“Why shouid J not marry an heiress—~a pretty | 
} young reas ¥" said hie client, cheerfully, “If 
i [ were to go down into the Manchester cotton 
ti market d get o to-morrow, or— a happy 
t, afterthought—to America, I wonder if the Silver 
t King bas avy marriageable daughters }?” 
i Lord Ravenhill. you are looking at the wholes 
' busiuess from a wy point of view—you are 
treating 16 43 a joke,” said the soli , sternly 
aud Tam trying to advise you to the best of my 
ry ' - 
power.” 
hea, indeed | Bey ey r it’ no j ke ’ 
e - * 4 
m pacing the room with his hands in his 
t pockets “Come, pow, then ve me @ plain 
j statement of the case, a I'li listen quite 
' " . ¢ . 
i seriouslt ire away, Jarrai 'm all atten- 
t} hon 
He "In the first place, you are head over ears in 
; } ‘ 
H oO TH nts fond ?? ia +h . ao 
| tte & fact,” said the other, pleasantly, 
“1B wktuore wan, mortgaged to the hall 
i or, and the place let, it would hardly clear you ; 
: and, theu, supposing you are cleared—what have 
H you to live ont” 
) ‘NY, : 
i vot my wits, for they are not very sharp ; 
nes my inieads! I'l! look out for the heiress as I 
j St et : 
4 j yo 4 “ dq $ : 
it Look out aod finding one are two different 
\ mat ters, peunilees lord is no eateh; a hus 
i and whose very clothes and cigara would have 
a to be pa d for by his wife is rataer a contemptible 
i! creature, 
AP ae _* tt—it would be that, anyway,” stacamered 
4 oe young man, reddeniog with shame and annoy- 
t 1nce, 
‘i No pardon me. On the da NL marry yeur 
: cousin you are paid over the whole sum for your 
; own use, to dea! with as you pleace.” 
i ‘The man must have been mad-to leave me 
iH ene hundred and fifty thousand pounds—ne it 
were loose cash--not tied upia any way |” 
; ‘ , . ° ° : ¥3 soy 
' No., Not tied up in avy way ;.to deal withas 
‘ you pleased, [t is rather a ras} legacy ln every 
‘ : 
Hy way. 
: * 2 %9 re | 
ii And she—what is she to have ? grumpily. 
i “Oh, al/, ia case you do. not fall in with her 
' iia ge oy ; - 
’ father’s views, and five hundred a year pin-money | 
i! if you do,” 
a “y 
1 mt wo that the uncontrolled spendin; 


of such a forty 


+ 


’ u® is & great ieruptation—a great 
{ temptation,” said th young tan looking out of 

\ ' the window, wiaifully: “buat what would J do, 
j 


lugging a blind wife about the 


Spee ee 


fe 





£8 not, boast a | 


“You need not Jug ber about, as you call it, H 
| You could leave ber at home.” 
| She would not stad that. 

“Yes, she would, 
rible life ; 
thing.” 

“Aud when is the time up?” he continued 
anxiously. 

“This day week—the fifteenth instant.’ 

Weil, look here, Tarrant,” said the young 
lord, iaking up his hat and gloves, preparatory to 
moving off. “Wl tell you what I'll do Til 
hink of it, and I'll let you know in a day or 


Never fear |” 
She is used to euch a ter- | 
that poor gir!, she would staud any- | 








3o raying he lounged out of the room, let him- 
self out at aside door well known to Mr, Tarrant’s 
clients, and sauntered slowly back to the hotel 
where he was putting up. He had not been over 
to Blackmore, No, thank you. When he entered 
| the coffee-room he discovered that during his 
| absence several letters had arrived—-bills all, 
except one from a very confidential friend, which 
made his face look extremely black, It said,— 
cw 


| «y 


(Private.) 

foil swears he won't wait another 
week—nay, not another day, for his money, and 
that he willrun you in, As he is always as good 
as his word I give you the tip in time. I would 
not come back to town if I were you till I had 
equared him. He can be uncommonly nasty— 
you know how he cooked Tarpent’s goose only 
| last year.‘ Your flame, Conny—I beg her pardon, 
| Mrs, Derwent, widow—is going the pace, and no 
| mistake, with Martin of the Blues. Is it true) 
| that you and ehe had no end of a flare-up before 

u left town !—Yours to a cinder, 
* QzorGE CoLtrys,’ 


¥ Dean Huvert, 
Old Tir 


This wae not a very pleasant effusion , and 
| then, on the top of it, Lord Ravenhill received 
| half-a-dozen pressing demands for money by 
{ tradesmen who had been alarmed by his depar- 
ure from town ; and, to crown all, a very grim | 
| mote of warning from Tinfoil and Co. He was 
inclined, as he said to himself, to throw up the 
sponge, and let things take their course, At any 
| rate, he would have no more money worries, and 
a man’s life was a burden to him when he was 
| hampered with both. Better, he said to himself, 
| be hampered with a blind wife—he could get 
; away from her sometimes, but from his debts 
| never! These bills and these letters had come | 
at a critical moment, an’ the seeds sown in his | 
j mind by the family solicitor began to bear fruit 
far than: ilat long-headed genileman 
ex} by 
“There is nothing to shake one up and rouse 
one’s like a good long walk,” said Lord 
Ravenushil to himself; and it being a lovely 
evening he set off in s resolute. manner—hat well 
| pulled over brow, aud stick in hand--to sort his 
ideas and make up bis mind. 
Involuntarily his steps led him towards Black- 
more, which frowned over a valléy about four | 
| miles from Torchester. He siarted withastonish- | 
| ment ashe discovered that he was passing the 
| rusty iron gates 
| The place even ona lovely June evening had a 
| Greary, deserted, forlorn look ; the avenue was 
} the trees wanted lopping 





soover 


cted. 


A 
1 CLO fe 


half covered with moses 
| and trimraing badly ; the ledge was empty ; the 
vint blistered of the door ; the windows broken, 

eof the chimneys blown dowm 

The far-spreadivg green park, with clumps. of 
nagnificeat. timber nothing could spoil; but 
; surely the hundreds of rabbits who grazed and | 
scampered about in awful tameuess ought to be | 
| gov Tid of, before the whole place became one | 
huge warren, 

Hubert walked along the road till he came to | 


a gap io the palings, over whieh he vaulted, and | 





! proeeeded to take a short out across the grass. 
| Re feltasif he was an interloper—a tresspasser, 
sould not realise that the fine old red pile he | 
approaching was his own—that he was lord 
| of all the acres upon which he gazed—and stood 
for the first time in his life upon his own 
land ! 

He walked quickly along till he eame 
what had once been ancient pleasure 





? 
1@ 
was 


to where | 
grounds | 


‘ 


| viously 


were railed off from the park by a hig’. iron 
paling, and here the gate was locked. 

He stood and gazed at the scene of decay and 
neglect. The pleasure-ground was, indeed, o 
wilderness ; the walks were almost effaced ; the 
steps were broken; statues lay prone amid a 
jungle of hardy roses, larkspur, wallflowers, 
lavender, and weeds of high degree. 

As he stood with hie arms leaning on the top 
bar of the gate, and his eyes taking in the scene 
of desolation before him, he suddenly became 
aware that a figure was making its way down 
what had once been the central walk, and which 
bore traces of being used as a frequent track ; 
for a narrow footpath in the middle jed straight 
to the gate, 

The figure came nearer and wearer—-very 
slow!y—a tall woman in black. Itmuat be—yer, 
it was his blind cousin, walking in the pleasure- 
ground slone ! 

Of all the forlore, uncared-for beings about the 
place she looked the most forlorn, as she caine 
alowly and timidly towards the gate, occasionally 
stretching forth her hands, as if to make sure of 
her whereabouts. 

He hastily and stealthily stepped away into 
the graas as she came up and actually took the 
place he had occupied but two minutes’ pre- 
only that she was on the other side of 
the railings. 

She had fair hair, he could see that; but the 
upper part of her face was entirely concealed by 
a drooping black hat. 

She was wrapped in some kind of black mantle, 


| and was tall and slight, and he remarked that 


her liands, as she rested them onthe top of the 


| gate, were very white and thin. 


She etvod with her face towards the sunzet for 
fully twenty minutes, so thai he had a long 
exhaustive view. 

He could not move as long as she remained 
there, for well he knew that the bliad have pro- 
verbially the ears of hares, 

So he stayed on, vainly hoping to catch a 
glimpse of her face, until, with a sudden gesture 
ot weariness, she took her hands off the gate, 

-apped her mantle more closely round her; and 
lowly turned away in the same direction aa ehe 
had come, 

He watched her till she had disappeared from 
sight, and then set off for Torchesier with his 
mind more disturbed than ever. 

All night long bis sleep was broken by recol- 


| lections of the tall figure in black, standing at the 


gate of the desolate pleasure-ground, with her 


| sightless eyes turned towards the setting eun. 


Somehow it brought before his mental vision the 
saddest picture that he had ever seen, 


* * ” » 


Next morning his mind was made up—yes, 
quite made up. He told Mr. Tarrant be. was 
going to get rid of his debt, to settle down at 
Blackmore, aud to marry his cousin Eleanor—if 
she was agreeable, That was a question” that 
only struck him sow for the first time, 

Oh! Yes, My, Tarrant believed she would 
make no objection.; aod indeed, anything wae 
better than the life she was living.in dismal 
seclusion, with no one to speak to but two.or 
three old servanta, 

Mr. Tarrant would go over and sound her, and 
prepare her for a visit from his lordship in a day 
or two ; who, meanwhile, had better see at onee 
about a special license, 

His lordship, therefore, not sorry of any exeuse, 
was speeding up to town that very self-same 
afternoon ; aud alas ! for good ‘resolutions, fel 
into the hands of Circe the enchantresa; in 
other words, Mre. Derwent, fashionable, fast, 
well-to-do widow, who lived im a very sweet: little 
house in Mayfair, and made mo seeret of; her 
appreciation of Bertie Ravenhill~and Bertie 
Ravenhill listened to the voice of the. charmer. 

It was the middle of June—he ) was, mad’ to 
stay ix the country. She declared (uot knowing 
of Tinfoil & Co.) he must dine with her, 
be must take her. to the opera, to the 
French plays, tea water party ab Datchet; 
and, he did. all theee, and spent a great deal of 
tine, besides, in Mre,..Derwent’s rose-tinted 
boudoir, whispering soft nothings into ber shell- 
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like ears, looking into ber ink-black eyes, and 
cursing bis fate aud his. uncle’s will. 

Conny Derwent had fifteen hundred pounds a 
year and spent double ; and, moreover, her late | 
husband, with post moricm malice, had willed | 
that income elsewhere if his Constance was ever 
inconstant to his memory, and took to herself 
another sponse, Se marriage between herself and 
the bard-up hero was simply out of the question, 
and perhaps for that very reason he imagined 
himself most hopelessly and miserably and de- 
yotedly in love, 

Constance Derwent was iall and slight, and 
had a little lithe figure and an undulating way 
of walking or. gliding that some people thought 
the quintessence of grace ; but others said that 
the well-known. widow forcibly reminded them 
of a snake, and that her dead-green and dead- 
leaf dresses carried out the idea, along with her 
small shiny black head aud coal-black eyes. 

Her complexion was deadly pale. She looked 
as if once upon. a time some awful shock had 
driven the blood. from ber face, and it had never 
come back again. 

Soake or no snake, the poison of asps was under 
her lips, aud Conny was a dangerous woman. } 
Wise people avoided offending her—were, in | 
short, afraid of her ; for she was a reckless, ua- 
scrupulous enemy, and not a specially, as is | 
sometimes the reverse of the picture, warm 
friend! No, .Couny’ was selfish, and had no | 
room in her heart for anyone but herself and— | 
Bertie Ravenhill, He was the only weak joint | 

( 
| 





in ber armour, and she kept the fact to herself 
with habitual prudence, 

She bad a great. many men friends, and some 
times favoured one, sometime another; but she 
preferred the tip of Bertie’s little finger to a 
whole crowd of the others, all put together. 

Bertie had had a letter from Mr. Tarrant. 
“Laly Eleanor had agreed since her cousin | 

ished it.” “ Wished it,”—-he groaned, as he came 
to this sentence;—~‘‘he had had reat ditlicultiy to 
persuade her at first, but she had come round in 
the euid to her father’s way of thinking, that her 
cousin had better halve the purse ea well as the 
place and property, and being her nearest rela- 
tive he would lookafter her better as his wife than 
in any other way ; aud. whatever he pleased todo 
she vas ready to accede to, and place the whole 
matter in his hande,” 

Eleanor had been worked up and drilled into 
this frame of mind by Heeter. What would he: | 
young lady do with such a fortune? she demanded 
sbrilly. Far better do as her father and her 
cousin desired, and become Ludy Ravenhill ! 

And 80, after a long struggle the girl gave in ; 

it the time was so short, she had never even 
spoken to her kinsman, aud next Wecnesday was 
tue fatal day, It seemed so mercenary, so like a 
hargaip, ‘an odious bargain, that is took Mr. 
Tarrant and Heater quite twodays to bring ber 
to a proper frame of mind, 

i am vfraid they painted her future bride- 

growin in brilliant colours, and talked themselves | 
sad ber inte aeonviction that he was only too | 
eager to fulfil his part of the agreement, “ What 
are you looking so grumpy about, Bertie,” Mrs. 
Derwent asked, on the third day of bis sojourn 
in Lawn, when, with a very glowing face he came 
up to her.chaise intheRow. “ Of course you are 
goiug to take me to see Sarah B—-—-this evening? 
Mr. Viners,is coming to dinner, and Captain Holt, 
and we shail be just.a pice box full |” 
_ “Sorry L.can’s do.anything of the kind. I’ve 
just hada letter from my man of business ; and 
i find that I. must go back—go back to the 
country, I mean--this afvernoon.” 

“Ob | .wonsense, your business must wait,” 
she vaid, with.an impetuous nod, 

. "Not. this..time,” he anawered, with a shake 
of his,.head that must have carried convietion 
With it, , 

“Is it-#o.wery serious.” she asked, in a low 

voice. “Bother about mouey, or whew} Ob! 











do tell me whatit ds,” she ur makitig room 
for him beside a ; it ae 
Tt is very eerigua—a very serious >usiness, I 
pon tell you all about it when I come back to. 
‘ own...’ oO eee 
“It ‘has something. to do with the property. 
T suppose the place your uncle left you }” 
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; what will my welcome be?” 


“Yes!” taking the seat beside her at last. | blind, and by the cap she wore Monica knew 


* Aud he left'me more than his property.” 

“ What more—money ¢”’ 

* Yes ! and something else.” 

"Well, be quick and tell me, 
hate guessing.” 

“Tt you cannot guess I won’t help you—you 
shall know when I come back. I must soon be 
off ; I have to catch the two o'clock train.” 

“You shall not go, Bertio, till you tell me } 


You know I 


Thomason’s sister, old Elsa, was on her usval 
; annual visit, 


She tapped lightly. at the door, aod then 


before anawer could come to her enmmons she 
sank prostrate on the threshold, 
night air was cleft by a voice that cried,—- 


Then the soft 


“ Balder! come—here 2 woman lies, and my 


heart misgives me she is dead.” 


Thomason hastily obeyei—then stooping, he 


what your business is,” she said, rather fiercely. | raised Monica in his arms aud carried her into 


“It is something quite out of the common—not 
about money, not about your place! Jt must 
then be-—about a woman }” | 

“You have hit: the right 2ail on the head | 
at last,” he answered, with averted eyes, digging 
busily ia the gravel all the ‘ime with hie cane. 

“And she-—-who is she} she demanded, in a 
fiery whisper. 

“She is only my cousin—my uncle’s daughter.” 

“And what have you to do with her—what | 
business have you to transact together 3” 

“Nothing very unusual,” he replied, with | 
pale lips and a ghastly attempt at a emile. | 
“We are raerely goipg to be married to-morrow 
by special license at Blackmore church.” | 

“] don't believe you,” stammmered Mrs, Der- | 
went, concealing her face with her white | 
parasol, which her trembling hands oouid 
hardly support. 

“Very well; seeing is believing. If you 
don't believe me come and eee; and now,” | 
rising, “Conny, 1 must say good-bye to you, 
good-bye in more ways than one; but no matter 
what it costs me, and you can guess, there 
was no other alternative than to marry her. 

“Than to marry her! Well!” partially 
recovering her self-possession, “I shall come 
and eee you married to-morrow, Yes, I shall, 
you invited me. It is to be strictly private, but 
you must tell her if she is annoyed at seeing me 
that I am one of your oldest friends.” \ 

“As far as she is converned you may come | 
and welcome ; she wil! be none the wiser, poor | 
girl. You do not kuow, of course—TI never told | 
you——that my cousia—my bride that is to be, is | 

| 
; 
| 





blind,” 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page %.) 

She cried out wildly,— 

“Tam all alone! all alone 

Could anything be more grievous than ber 
plight ? 

She was innocent, but who would believe her ? 
The awful thought remained with her,— 

*7T must return to my people in disgrace, and 


7 


In the time of her brief prosperity she had | 
been so liberal to them that she had saved but | 
little for herself; and now with the season so 
neatiy’ at a clon, and her own good naue 
smirched, she fell sick with a shuddering fear, 
and lying day after day alone, her anguish grew 
insupportable. Kiven Eyre did not believe in ; 
her rectitude, Oh, she must go! she most go! 
She had thought to fight it out to the bitter end, 
but she was so weak, and fate so strong, that 
presently: she realised ‘the full truth of the 
words which hauuted her both day and night, -- 











“ The world hath the day, and must break thee, 
Not thou the world.” 


And she rose up suddenly, saying aloud,— 

“J will go to Thomason ; he will help me, for 
he knows the truth—I feel 80 weak, so weak—- 
and I am afraid to be ill among strangers. | 
Thomason will speak for me, and perhape they | 
will believe.” 

So hardly knowing what she did, she put a | 
few things together and went down to Cliffstoue. | 
It was night when she arrived, and being heavily | 
veiled she was not recognised. 

Slowly and laboriously she made her way to 

| 
‘ 





Robinson Crusoe’s Island—a light gleamed in che 
kitchen window, a women's shadow crossed the 


APOSLIIOO Eh YEO CTE LEE AS LEBEL IDE i, COED POLES ALIN LIT ea as 


and no one came near the lonely house ; 
was a capital doctor, but when all her 


the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Day after day Monica lay eupine, unconscious, 
a 
homely 
prescriptions, her careful uursipg, and unceasing 
watching failed to restore the girl to strength 





<j 





| and consciousness, she grew afraid, and sugested 


that a doctor should be called in, But to this 
Thomason would vot agree ; be knew how buey 
evil tongues were with his favourite’s name ; 
for the news had even travelled down to Cliff- 
stone ; he knew that her parents cherished herd 
thoughts of her, and even the gentle Emily 
dreaded her sister’s advent in their widst. Why 
should he epeak + Why allay their selfish fcars ? 
But when Monica grew worse, and LUlsa cried out 
upon his obstinacy, fearing that if the girl died, 
her death would he laid to their account, he took 
council with bimself, and taking council with 
himeeif went at once to Mrs. Stanford. 

The old lady heard all he hac to cay in a very 
quiet fashion, then she rose, and leaning on he: 
stick remarked, “ You are a good maa, Thomason, 
and Heaven well reward you; but it was an 
awful pity that when you struck that fiend 
Copelard you did not kill him. Oh! I know 
the brate—I know his wife—-poor little soul-— 
and } will go with you to Mise Lorne, I cannot 
walk very well now, and I don’t wish my servants 
io know where I am going. Do you think you 
could manage to convey me to the island.” 

“Onee out of the village, ma'am, I'd think 
nothing of carrying you ou my back,” 

“ Great Heaveve! man, you mast be mad even 
to suggest such a thing ; I shall get along very 
well with the help of your stout arm, Vl get 
ready at once, and mind, not a word of this t 
any outsider,” 

“You may trust me, ma’am,” avd overjoyed ab 


| the succesa of his mission, he gently led the old 


la ly in the direction of Crusoe’s Island, oe 

Elsa had prepared a room for her, arid 1b 
smelt sweetly of laveuder aud roses, only Mrs. 
Stanford refused to remain there; “she must 
see her child,” 

And there was Monica lying upon © snowy 
bed, and crying oat in piteous accents, that she 
had done nothing wrong, that the evil laid to hey 
charge was not her own working-—an. then she 
would ery on Eyre, “ You of all my friends so to 
desert me, 80 to distruet me, oh, how could you 
do it ? how could you do it? I am alone! alone! 
—-alone for evermore,” 

And so through the sad day she wailed out her 
woes and her triais, “You'll have to send fer 
Professor Fergusov,” said Mrs, Stanford ; “ heis 
my particular friead, and will come at ones t 
wy aid. I’) draw up a telegraxo, and Thomason, 
you mighé aa well take train to Claythorpe, and 
send it on from there. We won't have any 


| gossip if we can svoid it.” 


‘But, madam,” urged Elsa with her strong 


| accent, “don’t you think her owa father and 


mother ought to know of tue young lady's 
danger,” 

“No, I don't,” snapped Mrs, Stanford, “I 
mean to give them a ivssc Ther have never 
thought enough of her ; they don’t believe ix 
her yoodness aud purity, they dou’t remember 
her generosity~-and until she is better, and can 
express her own wishes, they shall remain 
uncertain of her faia;’’ avd ae Mrs, Stanford 
could on. occasion, display a very great amount 


| of spirit, Elsa did not struggle with ber longer. 

At vight, Professor Ferguson arrived and 
before he had completed his examination of the 
patient, Mrs. Stanford kuew he regarded her 
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ease as practically hopeless, 
her side,” he said, “aud originally a splendid 
onstitution, and yet I dare not bid you hope 
She has evidently been brought low by much 
mental anxiety—I will stay until to-morrow, 
when she will probably be conscious—bu I 
cannot tell you now if her consciousness will 
mean hope. If there are any distant friends you 
-hould send at once for them.” 

Mrs, Stanford was silent a-moment, fighting 
with her emotion, for she was old, and she loved 
Monica as her own child; thea with a simple 
“thank you,” she turned away, and set herself 
to write all thesad news to Eyre. She was even 

itter and unjust to him, so angry was she 
be could believe ill of the girl, and she ended 
thus, “Oh you men, you men! What a pitiable 
lot you are | One who professed to love my child, 
sought to ruin her; the other (of whom Ithought 
better things) turned his back upon her so soon 
3 a& breath of slander touched her fair fame. 
Mad I been in your place, Eyre, I would first 
huve cleared her from all aspersions, and then I 
would have killed my dastardly, scoundrelly 
rival 

She hardly knew what she wrote; she did not 
guess that above and beyond all his remorse, 
burned the lus: of blood; and if she could have 
seed Eyre’s face as he 
chambers, she would have repented ber rash 
words, With e heart afiame with hate and rage, 
xe reached his destination; there the suave 

‘rvaut met him with the words, “My master is 
ill, and can eee no one;” but Eyre who guessed 
this was the wretch who had assisted in the vile 
plot agaiust Monica, lung him aside, as though 
he had been a toy, and straight he went to 
Copeland's room. There he found his rival ; 
there was no sign of illness on his face, no fading 

f the light within his dark eyes, 
‘uriously bade him rise. ‘I do uct leave you,” 
he oaid, ‘until you have paid the penalty of your 
crime, or I have failen victim to my own folly 
and rage—get up—if you area man—jight.” A 
spasm of pain crossed the other's face, “ Fight,” he 
echoed with a bitter laugh, “J am helpless! 
Three days ago I was stricken with paralysis 
—i cannot move a limb if I would Kill me 
as [ lie if you will—it would be better for me-- 
cause IT have nc hope of recovery 











Mad with baffled hate and revenge, Eyre 
giared down upon hia, feeling no pity for the 
poor wreck of manhood. He had dove his best 
to ruin Moniea; it might be that her death 








would yet lie at his door, Aud che was the only 
woman he (Eyre) had ever luved. Stooping over 
Copeland he hissed,— 





‘Wo... b —_ tad ~~ — » 9 tT} 
zon have cheated me of my revenge! Who 
cau strike slog? But hear me. Ske is 
dying— shame, The world believes her 


your guilty partner , and where once she was a 
weicome and honoured guest, she is now regarded 
asa pariah, At least before she dies you shail 
clear her name from obloquy, or I will strangle 
you, helpless as you are,” 
“You do weil to threaten, Eyre Stanford. I 
cannot anewer as Il would. And if she dies, what 
matter how harshly the world judges her, Will 
she Know it? There is no remembrance in the 
grave, But because I loved her as you do not 
know how to love, I will do this thing. But she 
had been wiser to listen to me, even though this 
accursed evil had fallen upon me, Get writing 
materials 





call a witness—uot my valet: he is 
easily corrupted; but there’s a law studeni 
svove—-could not be a better person for such an 
affair. I'll make a clean breast of it all; and— 


, 
and perhaps, when this weizht of shame is lifted 
rom her, she may recover, and even feel some 
faint pity for me.” 

“ She is dying!” Eyre said, bitterly. 
three of anguish would he 
wretch, who cried out,-— 

“ But not for love of me. There is the bitterest 
thought of all. Her passion never reached to 
the height and strength of mine. She was like 


’ ar 
Wot one 


spare this helpless 





aost other women —afraid of what the world 
would say--afraid even of my Jove; and fear 


grew to loathing. ‘They are al! alike--all alike.” 
And then, when Eyce bad gone to summon the 
law student, with his face pressed hard agniuat 
his pillows, he groaned, 


“She has youth on | 


1 


| coveted 


| all unknown to her (by this 
that | 


started for Copeland's | 


and Eyre | 





I should lie thus! that all the sins of my life | 
should recoil upon me, whilst yet I have the 
capacity of enjoyment, Monica! Monica! if I 
had met you first, how different a life mine 


would have beer! 
deceived for 


But there he was self- 
Garnett Copeland had ever 
he unattainable, and a prize once won 
lost all charm for him ; pussession robbed it of 


att tion, 
+ ® . * * 


Noone could be more indignant than Mrs 
Lorne when she heard that her daughter had 
been lying for some weeks at Thomason’s house 
; time Monica’s inno- 
cence was well established), and she even went 
so far as to say she quite forgave her pursuing 
auch a very derogatory calling, especially as Lady 
Lucy had written inquiring anxiously for the 

k girl, and saying she never could pardon 





SICK 
herself for setting afloat ‘that awful rumour,” 
and she (Mra. Lorne) went instaut!y to the 
cottage, accorapanied by Emily, But Elsa met 
them at the door, and, having been duly in- 
structed by Mrs. Stanford, refused admission. 

“Bat, my good woman,” urged the lady, “I 
am her mother.” 

“T can’t help it, ma'am; I am only obeying 
orders, and Mrs. Stanford is not a lady to tritle 
with. It isn’t good for the patient to see you. 
Her life is not worth a penny-piece if she uader- 
goes excitement ; and so you'll have io wait till 
she’s a bit stronger.” 

“T should like to see Mra, Stauford;” and 
then the old lady appeared, looking very stately 
in her soft black gown, her white cap, and spot- 
less cuffs. 

“Am I to understand,” asked Mrs. Lorne, 
“that you refuse me admission to my child ¢” 

“T am afraid you must for the present,” 
answered the other; “my patient is my first 
care, and J will not allow ber to incur any risk of 
a relapse.” 

“But Mrs. Stanford, you are usurping my 
privileges—-my rights.” 

“You were so long in remembering them that 
I assumed them, and see no reason to restore 
them to you. Come in a few days and I will 
admit you to her room if she ia strong enough to 
bear the excitement—if not, I shal! exercise my 
discretion.” 

‘But, madam this ia intolerable ; [ will have 
Monica removed.” 

“The doctors wil! uot allow that, and as I hire 
this house, so long av I remain here my position 
is uosesailable,” saying which she retraced her 
steps, and Mrs. Lorne, much discomfited and very 
indignant, returned with the placid Emily to | 
Hill Crest. But every day she called at the 
Cottage, and on the fourth day had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing Monica had recognised her voice 
the previous morning and asked for her. So she 
was ushered into the sick-room, and there lay 
the girl, the very ghost of herself, with hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes; with quivering lips 
which struggled to give her greeting. 

Mrs. Lorne began to cry; she was heartily 
sorry for the unnatural part she had played, but 
still she though! (and said) that Monica had not 
behaved quite in a filial way. Hearing which 
Mrs. Stanford promptly pounced vpon her, 
saying things that were nob less bitter because 
they were true; until Monica took a hand of 
each in her wasted hands and bade them be 
friends, if only for her sake, and because sh¢ 
loved them both so dearly, Neither could quite 
resist her tearful entreaty, and although they 
never were friends, there was a sort of armed 
neutrality betweea them which Mrs. Stanford, 
for ilove of Monica, and Mrs. Lorne for expe- 
dieney’s sake, never aought to break. 

. a * 7 





—————— 


* 

Monica was abroad again, bub such a very 
frail Monica that those whe loved her regarded 
her still with very anxious eyes. All through her 
terrible illness Eyre had remained at Ciiffstone 
but had never been permitied to see her, 
although his aunt reported her state of health to 
him with the utmost punctuality. But she 
utterly refused to convey any mesasge from him 
to Monica, saying he deserved to suffer for bis | 
folly. 

When the girl was well enough to travel, Lady 





Lucy, who never did things by halves, and 
although frivolous, was not bad-natured, wrote 
offering her pretty place on the Kentish coast as 
& “health resort,’ for Miss Lorne and her friend, 
Mrs. Stanford ; end without so much as asking 
her consent, the old lady carried the girl of. 
Ouly as the days went by and Monica gathered 
streng'h so very slowly, she resolved to try other 
methods, and so telegraphed for Eyre. 

He lost little time in replying in person, but 
to Monica he spoke no word of love ; each had 
something to forget, she had much to forgive, 
only his air of geutle defeience, his anxiety to 
forestall her waats, his careful guidance of her 
faltering steps, and the look in his eyes all pleaded 
for him with her, 

She was so tired of fighting the world, she 
had such a deep longing for rest, acd being a 
real woman desired love above all else that life 
can give—it is easy to guess the sequel. 

That bappened one beautiful evening in 
October ; she had grown so strong that Mrs. Stan- 
ford allowed her to stray to the beach with Eyre, 
the moon shone down upon her pale face, show- 
ing the happy smile which curved her lips, and 
Eyre taking courage resolved to plead bia cause. 

“ Monica,” he said, “how long are we to be 
only friends }”’ 

‘‘Frieudsbip is good,” she answered, beginning 
to tremble, 

“ But love is better. You have much to for- 
give me, buf women are proverbially forgiving— 
they like no: hing so wellas to heap coals of fire 
upon undeserving heads—-and I—ob, Monica, I 
love you with all my heart.” 

“But, my past! You are forgetting that ’ 
Will you have folka say that you married a cook 
who had narrowly eseaped-----” 

“J won't hear you ; and a good cook will study 
her lord’s digestion;” then, dropping into the old 
seriour toae, “‘ Monica, won’t you let me atone 
for all my harshness and injustice—you will 
never have to complain of either any more—oh, 
my darling, my darling, say yes,” 

But she did not speak; only she suffered 
him to take her in his arms, and as he kissed the 
trecaulous mouth, he knew that caress was 
returned and so he won Monica. 

* ° id os * 


Always, week in week out, through the long, 
hot summer days, the cold and gloomy winter, a 
gentle, pale-faced woman watches over Garnet 
Copeland, never atinting bim of love, never 
wearying of her service, never by word or look 
reproaching him for his sins against her, Yet 
she kvows all the time that he is thinking of 
auother, that in his heart she has neither part 
nor lot, that, instead of love he gives her grudg- 
ing gratitude—and her hair grows prematurely 
grey, her dark eyes lose their light, and her 
step ita buoyancy—but she doses not murmur— 
because she is his wife! 


[TBE END, ] 








Tne death penalty is rarely enforced in Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, or Sweden. In New 
York 11 out of 12 murderers escape without any 
punishment ; and in the United States only 1 
murderer in 50 suffers capital punishment. 

A area cotton hacienda in Mexico is strongly 
built with walls like those of a fort; the tops of 
the walls are often studded thickiy with broken 
glass of a jagged and deadly appearance ; for 
further protection, companies of soldiers are kept 
within the establishment. A hacienda of this 
type, whether devoted to the manufacture of sugar 
or cotton, the raising of cattle, or mining of silver, 
is a complete little state, with every appliance for 
luxury and security. It contains within its wall 
bundreds o° peons, soldiers, barracks, a chapel, 
houses for the labourers, apartments for the 
owner and his family, and every necessary of life 
for man and beast. The administrador, or genera! 
manager is the father of the great family; he 
decides all disputes arising between the various 
members of it, and, if he is only ordinarily just, 
never finds his authority disputed, but is looked 
up to with much respect and consulted by the 
peons in all family matters. 
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\ FORTUNATE MISUNDER- 
STANDING. 


Saarp and Joud came the sound of the post- 
mau’s knock, cutting the frigid wiuter air like a 
iknife-blade. I started up from the sofa, where I 
had been dreaming over the morning paper, with 
the cheery crackle of the omthracite fire close 
beside me, and the scent of my worning coffee | 
streaming gratefully up from the chased-silver | 
equipage on the little round table. 

(The bachelor’s mode of life is not altogether 
without its advantages, after all.) 

‘Mrs. Bronson,” I called out, putting my head 
over the stair-rail (which hadn't been dusted 
that morning; boarding-house stair-rails never 
do get dusted until noon, if you have ever 
observed it), “is there anything for me!” 

An ominous silence. I knew as well as if I 
was on the spot that the landlady’s daughcer 
was reading my post-cards, holding my letters 
up between her eye and the light, and indulging 
in other proceedings peculiar to the genus “land- 
lady's daughter.” 

“Tsay,” L reiterated, throwing a little spice of 
exasperation into my accent, “71s there anything 
for me?” 

“Coming, sir! Ooming!” And Mise Maria | 
Bronson shuffled upetairs with my correspon- 
dence on & jepanued tray. 

“Is there any news?” eaid I, sarcastically, as 
I took my letter, my two post-cards, and my 
powspaper. 

“Sir 1” eaid Mies Bronson. 

“T didn’t know but that you were opening my 
correspondence,” said I, blandly. 

“Oh, sir, I shouldn't think of such a thing |” 

And Miss Bronson went downstairs, toesing 
her head like an enraged Shetland pony. 

One card from my tailor, to notify me of his 
change of business residence, and a letter from 
Cyril Beresford, who had warmed his slippers at 





the same college fire with me, scarcely three 
years. ago, | 

“Dsan Urguaart’-—so his epistle ran— I 
claim your congratulations. I am to be married | 
next week to the sweetest girl the sun ever shone | 
on. There’s surprise number one for you. And | 
I wish you'd go to —-~ and get the wedding 
cing ; size enclosed on a bit of paper. There's 
surprise number fwo. Seriously, old fellow, it 
will be doing me a great favour, for business 
ma'‘ters here are complicated in such a way that 
T cannot hope to get up to town a day before the | 
event. And, of course, I know that I can trust 
your taste and judgment equally with my own. 
Have the words, ‘Grace, 1894,’ engraved on the 
inside, and please send by express without de'ay. 

“me 


Ever yours faithfully, 
“ Cyrit BERESFORD, 


“P.S.—She is au angel ! 

* P.P.S.—She has eyes exactly like that famous 
print of the ‘ Beatrice Cenci’ by Guido, that you | 
see in all the shop windows.” 


“Weil,” said I to myself, laying down my old 
chum's rapturous letter, “here's » pretty com- 
mission for a bachelor. Aun angel, is she? I 
dou’t believe she’s any more angelic than Bertha 
Flower, But every man thinks his own goose a 
swau. I pity the poor fellow, I’m sure; he's 
clearly in a state of glamour that makes him see 
everything couleur de rose. But I’m cot one to 
desert a frieud at a pinch ; I’ll buy his miserable 





wedding-ring with all the pleasure in life.” 

So I locked my desk, put on wy seal-trimmed | 
overcoat, and went straightway to the firm he 
mentioned, 

Jones was behind the counter, I knew Jones 
Thad'bought » gold bracelet of him to settle 
3 philopena present with Bertha Flower, six 
mouths ago. Jones was a dapper litle fellow, 
With a stifly-waxed moustache, a cameo scarf-pin, 
ow a bedewed with some ambrosia! perfume 
or other, + 





‘ Wedding rings, if you please,” said I, plunging 
” medias res, without loss of time, ‘ Here's the 
‘iz8,” producing my slip of paper. 
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“Any inscription, sir?” questioned Jones, 
assumivug so preternaturally knowing an aspect 
that I could cheerfully have pitched him in 
among the plated-ware in the big glass show- 
case behind him. 

“Grace,” said I, brusquely, “194.” 

‘* What name, sir?” 

“Grace |” I bawled out, painfully conscious 
that the eyes of three preity girls, who were 
looking at turquoise locket at a counter beyond, 
were upon me. 

“Very pretty name,” simpered Jones, as he 
wrote down the order, “Avy particular style, 
sir?” 

“ Simple and aolid,” eaid I; “ that’s all.” 

“Yes, sir. It shall be attended to at once,” 
said Jones. “ Shall I send it tu your reeidence, 


” 


*T’ll call for it to-morrow,” said I 

“Pardon me, Mr. Urquhart,” cried old Mr. 
Dobson, who had overheard a portion of our 
colloquy ; “ but if it wouldn’t be taking a liberty 
to inquire whether you intend to keep house o1 
board——-” 

“ What ?” ejaculated I. 

“To keep house or board!” reiterated Mr. 
Dobson. “ Because in the former case we should 
esteem it a favour to supply the silver and table- 
ware,” 

I muttered some not particularly complimen- 
tary answer and went out of the store, closing 
the door behind me with some emphasis, 


* * . + 


“Going to be married, eh, old chap?” eaid 
Jepherson, familiarly thrusting his elyow into 
my side, as I strolled into the Club for my luach 
that day. 

“No!” said I, taking up the carte. 

* Oh, come, don’t deny the soft impeachment,” 
said Jepherson, with a wink. 

“What has put such an idea as that into 
your head?” demanded IJ, somewhat indig- 
nantly. 

“Name of Grace,” said Jepherson with an 
idiotic gigg\e. “‘ Waiter, a paté de foie gras here ! 
Let’s drink her health, Urquhart, when 

At this stage I pretended to see some one 
whom I knew at an opposite table, and bolted 
across the room. 

Old Mr, Thompson was trotting up the street 
as I came out, with a brown-silk umbrella under 
his arm. 

**Eh ?” said Mr. Thompson, turning upon me 
the moony glare of two spectacled eyes, ‘‘ what's 
this I hear about you, my dear young friend? 
Accept my congratulations! Matrimony is 
always a blessed estate, and———” 

“Oh, yea, I don’t doubt it, sir,” 
interrupte’y “but—a—there’s some 
about it—-~—” 

“Miss— What did you say,” said old Mr. 


hurriediy 
mistake 


Thompson, beamingly. “Call round this evening | 


and tell us all about it, there’s a good fellow. I 
haven’t time to listen just now! ” 

I could have torn my hair with rage. Mr. 
Thompson was [Bertha 
guardian, and [ knew that my cake in that 
direction would he all dough if once the fatal 
story of the wedding ring got to Bertha’s ears, 

I hurried up the Strand mentally gnashing 
ray teeth, and in my impetuous haste had nearly 
stumbled over Bertha herself, just coming out 
of a florist’s with a tiny buottonnére of violets in 
her hand. 

“ Bertha !” 
drew back the least distance in the world, thereby 
putting an invisible barrier between us, that 
froze me like an icicle, 

“Dear me, Mr. Urquhart, is it you?” said 
Bertha, “I congratulate you, [am sure!” 

“Upon what?” I demanded, growing des- 
perate. 

“Upon your approaching marriage, to be 
sure!’ said Bertha, with a emile like auroral 
lights hovering over a snow-bank. 

“But I’m not going to be married,’’ pro- 
tested | 

“Oh, excuse me, pray! Gentlemen do not 
usually buy wedding rings without a purpose,” 
interposed Bertha. ‘ Oaly I should think you 


| might hare paid such old friends as we are the 


"ar Reh eka 


Flower’s uncle and | 


cried I rapturously. But Bertha | 


compliment of some slight intimation of your 
impending marriage.” 

“ Bertha,”’ eaid I—-‘‘ Miss Flower—hear me ! 
There is only one women in the world I would 
care to marry, and she stands before me now.” 

Bertha’s lips quivered—-the tears sparkled in 
her eyes. 

“Mr, Urquhart,” said she,“ you may regard 
all this as a very good joke, but aureiy, eurely, it 
is not necessary to add any more insult to 
it——” 

“Do you mean that you do not believe ma?” 

“ How can I believe you?” retorted she. 

Driven to a sort of frenzy, I dragged Beres 
ford’s letter from my pocket. 

“Bertha,” said I, ‘read that, and you have a 
ready solution of the mystery of the wedding- 
ring.” 

Her face cleared up as she glanced over the 
contents of poor Beresford’s estatic missive. 

“ Poor fellow,” said she, “ Sie’s very muchin 
love, isn't he ?’ 

“Not half so much as Lam,” said J. And 
then in the smilax-bordered shadow of the floriat’s 
window, I pressed my suit: “Dear Bertha, le’ 
me order another wedding-ring.” 

“For whou ?” demanded my lady-love. 

“For you. Lhave loved you this long time, 
but I never had courage to avow my love before 
dear Bertha.”’ 

“Hush !” said Bertha. 
talkiug here.” 

**T won't stir a step until you auswer me |’ 

“ What shali I say ?” hesitated Bertha. 

** Say ves.” 

I ordered the duplicate wedding-ring that very 
night, Bertha eaid it was too soon, but I quoted 
the ancient proverb, “ Delays sre dangerous.” 
Aud we are tc be married in a month. And if it 
hadn’t been for the providential interposition of 
Beresford’s wedding-ring, I might stil! have been 
shivering on the brink of an unspoken proposal. 

T 


“ Blessed be weddiug-rings !” say 1. 


‘We mustn't stand 


' 








MY GHOST. 


— 0 i— 


* Avntig, did you ever see a ghost ?” 

A small head is uplifted from my knee, big 
brown eyes raze into mine, from a tiny face 
framed in with a tangle of golden curls, and 
a pair of eoft, red lips are pressed coaxingly 
upon my own. “ Teil me!” she pleads, iv her 
most persuasive accents. 

T emile in acusement. 

No, dear,” 1 answer; “there are no such 
things as ghosts |” 

Little Lena’s curly head goes down upon my 
knee, and silence falla, She drifts away into 
dreamland, while I sit and think. I have made 
a mistake, No such things as ghosta? Why, 
ouly to-day I «aw one—a pale, shadowy spectre-—- 
the ghost of a dead love. [t was the one supreme 
love of uy life, and I shall aever know another. 
Before rae the future stretches out in utter 
darkugiy; my feet must tread a thorny path, 
which énda only in the grave. 

Sitting here beside the window, gazing list- 
leasly forth upon the passing stream of auman 
life, I go back to the time when we loved 
each other-—-he and I--and were supremely 
happy. 

Alas ! it is all past now, 

I have read my life's love-story backward, aad 
happiness is to me in the past tense. 

How the words of a sad little poem drifo 
through my brain to-night : 

“* My heart is chilled, and my pul 
But, often and often, will memory 
Like « blind child lost in a warts of auow, 
Back to the days when 1 loved you go, 
The beantiful long ago.” 


He was proud and high-spirited; I, jealous 
and quick-tempered, swift to give way to 
anger, but just as swift to forgive. He could 
not understand me; it is hard for some natures 
to be understood. 

{t began—1! hardly know how-~but a feeling 
of jealousy crept into my heart, because of his 
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wetty cousia. T remember, when 
} with the offence, he « 
wt up ne from his superior height and 
xasperating to my 

Of course it only added fuel 





y looked | 


wounded | 


id my wrath grew fiercer and | 


while he only 
dd little smil: 


flowed all bounds ; 
4 me witli that 
¢ lips, 


earing the ring 


. * 
had placed there | 


for 


ail 


1 marie 


it 
y glitter. 


o the 


standing ; 


lay gleaming there. He} 


jeliberation, set his boot 


i Low 


riog, crushing it into an unsightly | 


vious 1’ he coldly remarked, but 
in his voice which [ knew full 

ler at it?” I cried, wrathfully ; 
oolly and Jeft me alon 
y realized what I had 


ull one. In 


my DiaclDesas 
was cearer 


anguish of the 


» me than mv own life. 
night that followed. Morning 
found me < and penitent, feeling assured 
withit) my heart that I had wronged him ; that 
no rea! foundation for jealousy in hie 


crus 


there W 
conduct 
In a strangely unexpected way my assurance 
was confirmed. For the moroing paper con 
tained the avnouncewent of the 
usin—to another man, Full of remorse-—~ 
to th just with sorrow aud grief—I 
him a piteous appeal for pardon 
so of my cry was “Forgive! Forgive ! 
back to mei” But J wight as well have 
led with a stone. He wo 
ver ! 
ragged by. My life was 
ul happiness had come to me. How 
[ > without him? 
ud more, I erushed all pride beneath my feet, 
Alt ' him, begging hi 1; for the sake of our 
dead past, t forgive. Avain no answer 


in life bad 


? 


i knew that ibe silence of death fallen 
upon us two, 

‘or days [ was like 
neither eat nor sleep. 
ing, aud nights of anguish, during which | only 
saw hie face—his grave, noble face, with the 
proud flash in the dark eyes, and the sweet curves 
of the firm lips 

If I could have had him 

srifice of my own life, 1 v 
iife down glad Jr By t we were i rted f r ever. 
His love was dead, and my hand had slain it. 

Years have rolied } We hav 
at night when I gave him back his 
ords of scorn and re- 


until to-day. 


ature. I cm q 


ug days of suffe 


+ mad ci 


Days— | 


back again by the 
i have lain that 


never met 
aince 
and threw into his face 
We have pever met 

rdown ths street, on my way home from 
where, os stenographer, I earn my daily 
n ce with ny lost love 
ehild-— 


came face to f 
a clung to my hand. Dear 


er’s littl 
iove and cling to in the world—all ! 





ve 
me the crown of motherhood ; not for 
1 protection of one, whom I could 

1 obey until death ug do part.” 

It dead, for I 

ived a penitent sinner 

th--a bowed, heart-brcken woman, 
Heaven is, “ Pardon » y 
—then I am that 


one mad ery t& 
I anew not what I did’ 
slibner 
And so, we met once 
and I. J marked the ! 
beautiful dark eyes 
awift lo k; a sg! 4 iG ~rec 
passed of 
Will 
harder to me 
can he hope fo 
himeel forgive 
My heart contracts wit! 
looking into those dark ¢} 


more—my dead love 
surprise in th 
gianciuog at me with a 
nition, and he had 


a n 


give ne Must his heart be 
a millstone—for ever? How 
forgiveness, when he wil] not 


Le never 





1 @ fearful pang ; for, 
¢-~-g0 calm_and cold-— 





| time t 
{i had lost hio for ever, and he ! 
Oh! the | 


| With strange inward shrinkiug be forvore to make | 
| inquiries, and 


marriage of | 
The | 
| my home and mx 


id never forgive | 





{ know that it was only a ghost that I saw to-day. 

I how my head, and weep bitter, blinding tears. 

All my life is desolate ; my own hand has slain 

his love—his beautiful love, which once made 

earth heaven to me, 
. . 


* ~ ” 


I open my eyes and stare vaguely about me. | 


In the rosy lamp-light a tall form looms up against 
the background of shadows, Someone is standing 
befcre me holding in his hand the written lines 
which 1 had just penued, before consciousness 
had left me. 
Swiftiy the 
that I 
opens his arms, 
and Ute ist 
howling wilderuess, but a garden of Eden. 
Little by little the whole 
After our quarrel and parting he had left imme- 
diately for a foreign land. He had not received 
one line—-one word from me. 
All these years he had remained away, filing 
the povition of foreign agent for the mercantile 
with which he was connected. All this 
Lad been true to me, and the memory of 
ve of bis life, 


dark eyes glance over the words 
written ; then he turns to me and 


[creep silently into their shelter, 


have 


house 


the k 


Then—his bronzed face flushes a litvie as he | 
| speak $ Oe 


\¢ had returned to his native land 
and tound that I lived stiillin my old home. He 
saw me many times—-unsuspected by myeelf-- 

1 always I was accompanied by little Lena. 





av 
aie 


fully believed me to be another 





man’s Wife 
To-day we had met face to face. Something 
5 


in soy eyes bad made him believe me true; and 


little Lena’s voice, addressing me as auntic, had | age 
| sure of hearing. 


torn aside the veil, aud he had made his way to 
Soon we will be united, uever 
to part in life, 

“ Darlin 


When I believed 


sion to make 


you the wife of another man I was madly jealous. | 
' 1 know now whst jealousy is—all the bitter, 


| bitter pain we never know until we experience it. 


Then } 


And I forgive and excuse your past doubts. I 
know now the asguich of it all. And we will 
never again doubt each other while we live.” 





FACETLE. 


A. De. L#R advertises for “a new stock of walk- 


| ing-sticks for gentlemen with carved wooden 


| 


° e ' 
one —left to my tate, and | 


| you wonder ?"” 


heads,” 
“ Jackson tells me the last thing be wrote was 
accepted. Do you know what it was!’ “ Yes 


: | his resiggnation.” 
ring, | 


Acres: “ Well, I want a hueband who is easily 
pleased.” Maude: “Don’t 
the kind you'll get.” 

TuE Scottish vational dance was invented to 
amuse the young. It was thougut that youth 
raust have its fling. 

Suu: “ Do you believe in love at first sight?” 
He: “Pooh, no; it’s impossible -to be perfectly 
certain that a girl is rich.” 

Mavpe: “If wonder-——” Sue: “ What do 
Maude: “I wonder if Charley 


ever wonders if I’m thivking of him.” 


Mu. Nearty : “I see you have been straighten- 
ing up the bedroom again.” Mrs. Neatly ; 
“ What makes you thiuk so$” Mr. Neatly: “J 


| can’t find anything.” 


guished for ?” 
enough,” 


“Wen something is very difficult to under- 
stand,” said the distinguished professor of 


biology, “it is called science ; when it is abso- 


Jute ly unintelligi)le it is called metaphysics,’ 


Cora; “How is it that when a man writes 
one famous story he very seldom writes another §” 


Merritt ; “Pecause he devotes the rest of his life | 


to telling us how he came to write it.” 

“ Jones, { think your boy will become a very 
distinguished man if he lives long enough.” 
“Yes? Whatdo you think he will be distin- 
“ Longevity—if he lives loug 


Ree My eae 








truth comes out, | 


worry, dear; that’s | 


| rather a 


| audience and the diseomfiture of the conduc‘ 
| who anxiously asked what he was looking for 





Wanatseton : “I don't see why you call this 
room your library, old man. ere aren't any 


| books in it.” Pendennis: “Books! .Why, of 


couree not, 


What do I care about books? But, 


| dou’t you see, I keep all my smoking things 


here,” 

Aw old gentleman, whose character was un- 
impeached acd unimpeachable, for some slight 
cause was challeoged by a dissolute you 
Hotspur, who was determined that the old 
gentleman should give him honourable satisfac- 
tion. ‘The old gentleman very good-naturedly 
refused to fight, and the fellow threatened to 
“gazette” him as acoward, “ Well, go ahead 


| —I would rather fill twenty newspapers than one 
autly becomes Paradise—no longer a | 


coffin,” rejoined the old gentleman, 

Ar THe THravre.--Pittite (to lady in front, 
whose headdress ix decidedly in the way): 
Madam, would you have the goodness to take 
your hat of ¢ It prevents me from seeing the 
stage.” Lady (indignantly): “Certainly not.’ 
Quartette of wrathful pittites: “Take your hat 
off, please.”’ But the fair offender only tightens 
her lips and looks determined. Wily Youth (in 
a stage whisper): “It’s a shame. Leave the 
lady alone ; she has no hair.” In an inealeulable 
portion of a second the hat is removed, exposing 


| luxuriant auburn locks, and everyone is happy. 


? 


“ Horvensia,” said her father, “ will you have 
some taters#” “lf you refer to the farinaceous 
tubers which pertain to the solanum tuberosum, 
and which are commonly known as potatoes,” 
replied the sweet girl, “I should be pleased to 
be helped toa modicum of the same, But taters ? 
Taters? I'm quite sure, papa, that they are 
semething of which I never before had the plea- 
The old nun pouuded on the 
table uutil the pepper caster lay down for a rest, 
and then remarked, io a voice of icy coldness, 


a : mer : ) EF "ais 77 : Q7 “yy 
be said, in a low, trembiing voice, | Hortensis, will you Lave some taters ! Yee, 


| “I have a confe 
ne long pain ; 


dad, I will.” Is our boasted high-school system 
a failure, or is it not ¢ 

A NON-COMMISSIONED officer, entering a barrack 
gate in Dublin, was mistaken by the “ fresh 
one” on sentry-go, who immediately “game to 
the shoulder.” The N.C.O., unaware that his 


; colonel was just behind, returned the salute~ 


thing not permissible uoder the circumstances 
Avrrived at his quarters, he was surprised to find 
ac order for him to attend before the colonel. 
On presenting hi:nael’, he was asked how he came 
to return the salute, knowing full well he was 
not entitled to it, Not in the least embarrassed, 
he promptly answered, “Sir, I always retur 
everything Lam not entitled to.” ‘The colone! 
taken aback by his ready wit, laughingly dis 
missed him. 

“‘ My dear,” said Mr. MeMint to his wife, “ you 
are not half severe enough with Bobby, You 
must be firra, Now, warch me. Bobby! you 
taust uot play bail in the parlour?’ “ Why 
mustn’t 17” “ Becouse I say so.” “Freddy 
Gibbons plays ball in his parlour all he wants to.’ 
“That deesn’t—” “And his folks don’t lick 
him, an’—-he’s got a good home-»boo hoo--an’ 
his parents is kind—boo-hoo-wow |” “ Bobhny |” 
“ Bon-hoo-wow-ee-wow !" “Bobby! Coma 
here, Bobby. Never mind; there's & good boy 
You can play.” “Boo-hoo! Will you gimme a 
penny too?’ It was here that Mr. McMint gave 
Bobby a covper and changed the subject, 
ignoring a happy smile which played over 
Mrs. McMinxt’s features 

Some time since a concert was being held in 
poor district of London, When the 
time for the concert to begin came, the pianist 


| had not appeared, and it was growing serious 


as to who would preside at the instrument. 
The conductor, somewhat nervous and agitate! 
appealed so a crowded audience for a volunteer ; 
when up stepped a man of the labouring class, 
well-known to most of the audience, but 4 
strauger to the conductor, and offered hie ve 
vices, to the relief of the conductor, w' 

umnounced that “Mr. Morris had kindly coa- 
sented to fill the vacancy.” Whereupon Mr 
Morris began looking under the keyboard, round 
the sides and back, much to the amusement of the 






The reply came, ‘I can’t find the handle.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tyr Prince of Wales will be back in time for 
the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, which 


begins this year on May 8th. | 


fr ig stated that further additions will soon 


be wade to Osborne: House, twenty-four bed- | 
rooms are to be added, and other apartments | 


besides, 

"ne Duchess of Fife is in excellent health, and 
ber Royal Highness’s two little daughters are 
strong and bright, and great pets with the 
Princess of Wales. 

Tue Queen is to pay a rent of eighty thousand 
francs for the Villa Fabbricotti, which sum will 
ve distributed by Count Fabbricotii among the 
charities of Florence. 

Ir is now settled that the Duke anc’ Duchess 
of Coburg, and not the Prince of Wales, will 
represent the Queen at the marriage of the 
Princess Josephine of Pelgium and Priuce 
Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern-Sigmarinyen. 

Ts Emperor of Austria has lent three por- 
traits of Marie Antoinette, belonging to the 
gallery of the imperial Palace, to the exhibition 
of vbjects counected with the ill-fated Queen, 
which opened in Paris on the 15th of March. 

ALWaYs greatly attached to Sandringham, the 


Princess of Wales now regards her Norfolk home | 


mach as the Queen does Balmoral. It is hal- 
lowed with dear memories of ove loved long 
since and lost awhile; it is peaceful and bomely, 
avd freedom from all fuasiness and publicity 
is the keynote of existence at both Royal 
residences, 

Tuk sunouncement of the engagement of the 
Princess Marie Berthe de Rohan, to Don Carlos 
of Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, and Pretender to 
the throne of Spain, caused considerable sensa- 
tion in Viennese, Spanish, and Continental 
circles generally. Don Carlos lost hia first wife 
Donna Margarita, not quite two years ago, and 
his eidest danghter, Donna Blanca, is married 
to the Archduke Leopold Saivator of Austria. 
Don Carlos is forty-eight, and has four other 
children, The Princess Marie Berthe de Rohan 
is thirty four, and is a sister of Prince Alain de 
Rohan, who succeeded his great uncle, the 
famous Camille de Rohan, rather more than a 
year ago. 

Tue Queen is to stay at Coburg until the after- 
noon of Friday the 27th, and her Majesty intends 
to make several excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, notably to Rosenau, the picturesque 
hunting seat where Prince Albert was born ; to 
Collenberg, another beautiful shooting lodge in 
the Thuringian Forest ; and to Reinbardsbrunn, 
the Duke’s principal country seat, where both 
the late Duke Ernest and his father died. The 
Queen will travel direct from Coburg to Flushing, 
and embark there for Sheerness on the morning 
of Saturday, the 28th, 

Une of the latest snd most popular develop- 
tents of London society is the lady lecturer, 
Who talks to an exclusively female audience upon 
the topics of the day. These “ talks,” as they 
are called, are held only in private drawing- 
rooms, and are listened to with the greatest 
‘nterest by @ score or more of ladies who have 
clubbed together to engage some well-informed 
woman to instruct them on all gubjects with 
which they should be conversant. 

Tite paper on which letters to the Queen are 
ten must not be folded. No communication 
which bears evidence of having been creased 
wit! ever find its way into her Majesty’s banda, 
The proper method ‘is to write on thick, glossy 
Whe paper, and to despatch the missive in an 
envelope which fits it, Any folded communica- 
‘on uever reaches the Queen, for the simple 
reason that she wonld not look at it. All 
such letiers are opened by the Mistress of 
the Robes, and, as « rule, their contents 
ever get beyond ‘her; but if the letter is of 
importance, it is returned to the writer with 
tirection hew: to forward it, -Hundreds of 
— are received daily, but of these very few 

deed are ever read by the royal personage to 
Whom they are addressed, 






| every 1,000 


STATISTICS, 


InpiANS can see one-tenth further than 
whites, 

THE average waiking pace of a healthy man 
or woman is said to be seventy-five steps a 
minute. 

In time of war France can put 
€ her pepuilation in 
Germany 3:0 ; Ruesia, 210, 

It is computed by leading physiologists that 
since one-third of a second suflices to produce 
av impression on the brain, a mau who hea 
lived to be 100 years old must have collected 
upon the folds of his brain-matter at least 
9,467,280,000 impressions, Or again, take oi? 
one-third for sleep, and we still find not leas 
than 6,311,520,000 indentations—--memory’s fin- 
ger marks—on and in the brain. This would 
give 8,155,760,000 separate waking impressions 
to the man who lives to be but 60 years old, 


370 out of 
the field ; 








GEMS. 


artificial poverty. 

A consrpEraTIon of petty circumstances is 
| the tomb of great things. 
| Lasourina towards distant aims selx the 
| mind ina higher key and pute us at our 
best. 





most difficult things for a powerful mind is to 
be its own master. A pond may lie quiet in 
a plain, but a lake wants mountains to compass 
and hold it in. 

In vain do they tall of happiness who never 
subdued an impulse in obedience to principle. 
He who never sacrificed a present to a future 
good, or a persoual to « general one, can 
speak of happiness only as fhe blind speak of 
colour, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ene eee 


Curese Canarezs,—Cut some thin slices from 
| a loaf of stale bread, stamp them out in any 
form you please with a tin cutter, and fry 
them lightly in fresh butter, Cover the top 
of each with cheese seasoned with pepper and 
& little mustard. Set them in a hot oven to 
melt the cheese, and serve as hot and as 
quickly as possible on # folded napkin. 

AppLe Jewny.--Fovur pounds of apples, one 
lemon. Wipe the apples and cut them up in 
pieces—no need to skin them. Put them in 
' the jellypan with four breakfast cups of water. 
| Boil till the apples are soft, and strain through 
a jellybag. Grate the lemon and equeeze out 
the juice, and put it in the jellypan with one 
pound of sugar to each pint of juice, Boil 
fifteen minutes and put in jars. 

Rick Toast with Posouen “acs,--Boil the 
rice the night before it is to be used ; put it 
into a bread loaf pan avd keep it on ice ; the 
next morning cut it in slices, brush a little 
melted butter over the broiler and rice, and 
toast before the fire. When done butter the 
slices, lay on each a poached egg ; epot the 
| top of the egg with a little black pepper, and 
serve. 

MarMatave.—Four pounds bitter oranges, 
two lemons, five pounds sugar. Wipe the oranges 





thinly, cut it up into. very slender chips; put 
the chips on iu » small saucepan with two break 


now take all the skin from the oranges and cut 
them up, and put them in the jelly ‘pan with 
five breakfast cups of water, boil gently half au 
hour, stirring frequently ; pour al! iato a jelly 
bag and let it drip; pu 
~—the liquid they were. din and the sugar io 
the jelly pan, boil for s quarter of an hour, and 
put in pots, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


TE horseshoe superstition is prevalent among 
all races in Kurope and Asia. 

Tue Egyptians embalmed more than wwenty 
kinds of beasts and birds. 

Some insects while in the 
| sleep, but eat incessantly. 

Henny LV. of France so disliked cats that he 

visibly trembled whenever he saw one. 

It is said that there is never an odd number of 
rows on an ear of corn. 





Contentment is netural wealth, luxury is | 


One of the most important, but one of the | 


and pare off the yellow part of the «kin very | 


fast cups of water and boil for half an hour ; | 


‘this liquid—the chips | 


One of the provisions of the French Code 
| forbids a doctor to inherit property left him by 
| & deceased patient. 

| THe Roman architects used to put empty jugs 
{in the walls of theatres to make them more 
| resonant, 

Russtaxs women and Japanese men are said to 
excel ali the other world’s workers with the 
needle. 

Som in Egypt is tilled by exactly the same 
kind of plough as that used there five thousand 
years ago, 

Jus? as an ordinary Briton has bia coat cus 
and made to fit him, so the Nskimo has his 
kayak, or canoe, made according vo his size. 

WHItEs are not so well gifted in hearing as the 
coloured races, Neither can white animals hear 
ao well as those of other hues. 
| In some new American churches ema!) rooms 
are attached known as “ babies’ corners,” where 
mothers may leave their children while attending 
| service, 
| Miusaces may occur in any place where the 
| denser stratum of air is shifted above the lighter 
i stratum, thus causing a reflection of the rays of 
light. 

Ir is said that “ .2sop’s Fables,” published in 
| Eng and ia 1484, was the first book printed with 

pnucobered pages. William Caxton, the firs 





} 
| 








| English priuter, issued the work. 

| AN organist says thab a cow moosin & per 

| ffth octave, or tenth; a dog barks in fifth 

| ourth ; a donkey brays in a perfect octave, and 
|} # horse neighs in a descent on the chromatic 
| 


fecu 
or 


‘ 





acale, 

Undercrounn photography has recently mads 
such progress that mining engineers are now able 
to illustrate their repurts with pictures showisg 
the exact appearance of ledges, ore bodies, and 
other features of importance. 

In California peach stones are used for fuel, as 
they burn as weil as the best co.!, and throw out 
more beat in proportion te their weight. Apricot 
stones are used for the same purpose, but are nob 
considered so good, 

A waits holds that “ Chinese language ” is 
{ misnomer. There is, he says,no euch thing as a 
| Chinese lauguage any more than there is a 
European language, A Canton man cannot un- 
derstand an Amoy man, and { have seen two 
Chiuamen sitting together with « third one 
acting as aninterpreter. Pidgeon English is the 
common tongue of commerce. It has a vocabu- 
} } : ? : 
| larly of less than a thousand words, but is 
| suficiently flexible to answer any purpose 
| ‘THe great northern elephant perished as a 
| species in the prime of life. It had lived under 
} most prosperous conditions, Its enemies weré 
| few and comparatively impotent. Alone amoug 

ther contemporary aniuals, the sabre toothed 
| tiger occasionally, perhaps, got the better of an 
| antagonist which must have been less sensitive to 
| the flint tipped arrows of were buman assailants 
than Ship Surgeon Gulliver was to the multi- 
| tudinous pricks of Lilliputian missiles, Jnex- 
| haustible supplies of food too were furnished by 
the forests and swamps of the vast Hurepean 
; continent to the terrestrial leviathan, which 
|; accordingly multiplied and throve exceedingly. 
Thea was the culminating epoch of the probo- 
| seidian family. Thick hided animals with tusks 
and trunks attained a larger size, ranged over a 
wider area of the earth’s surface avd exisied 
more numerously and in greater variety tian 
j ever before or since, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. G.—Not to our knowledze. 

J. K.--Hand it over to the police. 

Vircest.—-No; you must make a will 

B. W.—May Ist 9, fell on Saturday 
Honrer.—Brezil was discovered in 1500. 
Nerris.—We cannot undertake to advise you. 
GrRaLp.—The leg cannot be straightened now. 
Rosss.— We are powerless to suggest a remedy 

¥, N.— iad better inquire at Somerset Houze. 
C. R.—We have no receipt for the purpose desired. 
Roiy.—We str nanan advise you to take legal advice, 


AuLaN.--Free elucation was carried without opposi- 
tion. 4 


-Tou | 


Emurs,—A teaspoonful of ammonia 
water. 


Sweet Sovriicrry.—Mere ia the Fronch word for 


mother. 


Anxiovs Inquiner.—We cannot advise you. Consult 


a lawyer 
Reoare Sraton.—We have no record of the particulars 
asked for 


3. L.—It would be safer t ve the will prepared by 


a lawyer 

Ne» o.--We really do not know what is in the mind of 
the querist. 

A. G.--It would be {mpoasible without persoaal 


instruction. 
Asrrga.-—A little mili lightly rubbed 
thing to use. 


over is the safest 


‘ 


Anxtous Morugnr.--It 
to smoke now 


ould be very bad 











Poor Avec.—Being illegitimate one surname is as | 
good as another. 

A Baitoy.—-It ia & matter of tuste; each nation likes 
ita own style best. 

Sm Anruony —He can call upon the company to pro- 
duce his autbority 

Icsoramvs.-—-Assolzied means dismissed from the 
bar « ir held not ble, 

Bert.—A non-commissioned officer is one below the | 
evade of a Heoutenaut. 

W. 0. —Grazta is the Italian e for Grace, which 


aignifies grace ar favour. 


EK. &—Write to the Secreta land Revenue, 
Somerse’ House, London. 

A Constant Reaper. —Yes, if the magistrates have 
tmade an order to that effect | 
W. 0.-—A duplicate of the meat er is sent to London ; 

tue origina] kept in locality. 
"4 | 
A Querstionzen.—We are y mot at liberty to give the 


adress of the pe’ son named 
A Curious Ruaner 
ommitted on 15th Nov 
Erno’s Mastser.--It 

license for the dog until 
Doveras —The canvas-back duck 

ou the Atlantic coasta of the United 


Barry.—You cannot joir 
yoars of age; navy vp to sixteon anda 


G. G.—Jerusal m | 


The Babhbicombe mwuriler was 
uber, ist4 
3 not nevessary to take out a 
it is six months old 

is a common bird 
States. 


4 


- in! and from the far east end « 
Mediterranean, an ‘ port” for it is Jaffa, 

An Otp Reaper.-~The easter: 
called the Dominican Republic, or 8 

Lro.—In washing the eyes wipe them from the 
temples to the nose This \s raid to prolong sight 

J. H.—Real Astrachan te the wool of 
country, bat there is an imitation in wv 

New Hocsewrre.—Any thick oi) o: 
you can force into the holes, the iis 


in 


rate Domingo, 


a sheep € 
wated cloth 
greasy substance 
ulty is to force i 


ONe WHO WaNTs TO Kyow —New 
largest city in the world, Lundon 
Paris secund, 


York is the third 


being the largest, and 


w 


Fano.--The rule of th r Office ia not to relew#e any 
recruit who has enlisted unter age if he looks as old as 
he said he vas, 

i 

Kurry.--The correct thing is to make the starch witi 


water coloured with cof 
decide yourself, 


the depth of shade you 


rpsy Covunress.—An advertiser explaining the 
class of work you can undertake might, perhaps, obtain 
you employment, 
Cecrie.—The best pearls are perfectly round, the nex 


the moat inferior. 


ee jandru {rub 











the roots of the hair. The d aoe caa then be combed 
r washed out easily. 

Vera.—At an evening party weil-known performers 
are under no obligations to play or sing except at the 


invitation of the hostess. 





\ Ms Seeds 





to one teacup of | 


for the lad 


the army under eighteen | 
half. 


portion of Bayti ie | 


must 


kerosene well into | 


As Leqorsirive ReapeR.—The lime destroys the 
colour, and the colour has an effect on the whitewash 
which makes it crack and peel. 


DistTressuo Disa. --The odour of onions left on the 
hands after peel'ng may be removed by rubbing the 
hands with celery or mus’ 


a. - The result can only be obtained by general 
and observation, and by comparison of libraries, 
dloals, newapapers, &c. 


yp en a ap domestic sorvant is liable for break- 
ages resulting from wilful or gross carelessness, but not 
if they are caused purely by accident. 


Deznis,—*‘ Polite” formerly meant only polished. A 
scientific writer of a couple of centuries back speaks of 
‘* polite bodies like looling-glasses.” 

Rogpert.—{t was a thing of siow 
tell who first conceived the idea o 
* Alphabet” in a Cyclopesdia. 

Iayorant Bes. —Light or playful talk {s called in 
French badinege. The word is pronounce! as though 
spelled bad-in-avh, the accent on the first «jllable. 


Wornigp Apa.—Much of the heavy cake and bread 
is the result of the oven door being banged when closed. 


owth ; no one can 
it; read article on 


Close the oven door as gently as possible 


Puzatep Jonmn.--The child born before mai 
would be illegitimate, and would not take his pond e 
with the others unless speciiied in the will 


Jerrrey.—Albumen, the accent on the ino syllable, 
ie literally the white of an e it exists nearly pure in 
the egg and in the serum of e blood 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 


Sre was never married. our dear old aunt, 
Our mother’s old Aunt Bess; 

We girls could never imagine why, 
Though we often tried to guess, 


'‘ Her sweet old face, her wistful smile, 
Aud ber eyoa that seemed to say: 
* 1. teo, had a lover once, my dears, 
In a long past yesterday.” 


We were « party of merry girls 
Who never ha! known a care ; 

Our heada full of lovers and love affairs, 
And our hearts as light as air. 


One eventag, our youngest, our winsome Kate 
(Her own wedding-day was near), 
= “Why bad you Dever a wedding-day? 
t do tell us, suntie dear.” 


But the sweet blue grew sadly dim 
With tears that did vot fall, 

And a faint flush tinged her cheek as sho ¢aid: 
“ My dear, he ceased to call.” 


A sudden hush fell over us then — 
Our heart-beats you might have heard, 
Az she slowly rose and leit the room 
With never another word. 


* . oa « * 


Ab me! since that April afternoon 
I have seen both shower and shine 

Katie marricd—and Winnie dead— 
And a lonely hearth is mine. 


And oft in the quiet evening hour, 
When the silent shadows fall 

J think of my dea 
And her lover- 


Auntie Beas, 
-who ceased to call 
M. H, 


Hi. F.—Honses which are damp because of proximity 
to undrained land, | be rendered’ more habitable by 
planting the iaurel the sunflower near them, 

BK. M.—To retall port, sherry,’and otber exctseable 
liquors, a magistrates’ certificate is necessary. To sell 
wholesale, a ‘icense is got direct from Inland Revenue. 


JULIAN Professor” has no specific meaning ; any- 


| one can use it, but anyone calling himself “ doctor” or 


M.D. without diploma will be prosecuted. 


Manx J.—If cast deserted your ship, and _ therefore 
have no discharge, you aust apply to Mercantile Depart- 


ment, Soard of Trade Offices, Whiteball, London, for 


| obe. 


A Turner Yeans Reaper.—The distance by sea (vid 


| Suez Canai) to Rong Kong is a little over 11,300 miles, 


and the time occupied in the voyage la about five | 


| weeks, 


Ginnert,—Anesthesia, in pathology diminution or 
deprivation of the sense of touch, is pronounced as 
though spelled an-ea-the-zhe-a, the accent on the third 
syllable. 

Oxy is Distress.—Write at once to bank, stating loss, 
in order that payment may be stopped, anc d ask bankers 
to be good enough to say what you must do to get the | 


| money. 
best are pear-shaped, and egg-shajexd ones are c Don Port | 


Toa.—Make a tolerably strong solution of powdered 
borax and tepid water and wash the head with it. It 
will cleanse and dry the hair without injuring it, if not 
used too frequently. 


Perer.—-The Duke of Devonshire has never been 
Prime Minister. He was leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons during Mr. Gladstone's tem- 
perary retirement in 15 


nc 
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Franxi8.—The Spanish armada, with which Philip of 
Spain attempted to conquer Britain, consisted of 132 
ships, 3,165 cannon, 8,766 sailors, 2, 088 galley slaves. 
21,855 soldiers, 1,355 volunteers, and 150 monks. 

R. C.—The lines 

“ Letting down buckets into empty wells 
And growing old with drawing nothing up.” 
are from Cowper's ‘‘ Task ".—"‘ The Garden.” 


A. W.—You might try a strong solution of common 
washing soda, one or two coats, and when dry follow 
with a coat of Hnaeed oil or bichromate of potash, dis. 
solved in cold water, and laid on with a brush, 


Ias..—Whatever may be the demands of society upon 

you, always appear porfectly natural; that is, uncon. 

ed, and free froin petty affectation, which make 

a0 many, of both sexes, subject to uncomplimentary 
criticism 


F. P.—An alcalde, in © a is a judge or more oom- 
monly the chief magistrate of a city or town. om 
rainor civil officers are alec thus sty in Mexico, 
word is pronounced as though spelled al-kal-de, i 
accent on the second syllable. 


Caro.tys.—The Christian name Caroline is the femi- 
nine of the Latin form of Charles. Its signification is 
the noble-spirited one. It has always been r ed ag 
an exceediugly fortunate or lucky name, and been 
borne by seventy-seven queens. 


Onz wero Warrs to Know.-—-The warder is no doubt 
subjected to severe discipline, but he is at least safe 
from violeace, and enjoys a ag of comfort in the 
performance of his duties, which the policeman out ot 
doors cannot aspire to, 


A Wiio Rose.-—-No matter what the relations may 
be between the hostess and guest, the latter should 
bear in mind that she is only a guest, and that any 
attempt to do the honcurs of the hoetess may be dis. 
tasteful ta her, if not considered actually rude. 


Cc. C, —When a cheque is ‘crossed payment of 
the amount named in it, it must be handed to the 
banker of the man who receives in order that he may 
collect the amount from the banker of the man who has 
issued it; the arrangement is made to prevent theft. 


Crarzycs.—If a soldier bas served two and a half 
yoare, and deserts, itis for the coremanding officer to 
say when the soldier is brought back, whether he shali 
ee the full time from the day of his apprehension, or 

i er bis two and a half years shall count in his term 
of ® wo by 


Kareerine —it @ young Jady does not make an effort 
to render herself agreea at a reunion , or 
any other oocasion, she is only herself to blame for 
not baving the time pass more satisfactorily. At least 
sue has no right to complain of a “stupid time,” if she 
hae failed to do her part tewards making the gathering 
& SUCCEEA. 


Beta.—Rub the cold cream well over the face with 
the hand before retiring, and in the morning, if you 
thiak it necessary, repeat the operation. Afterward 
bathe the face with tepid water and wipe dry with a 
towel of medium texture. If the skin be not too 
tender, rub it gently with a piece of soft fannel until a 
glow is produced, 

C. K ~-We give the so-called “‘language" once more. 
Left Upper Corner—-Upright, “Good-by, sweetheart, 
good- % £ " reversed, “‘T love you;” di mally, “My 
heart is another’s;” side, “ Heve you e’er a lover 
dangling after you?” tight Upper Corner—Upright, 
“ Nothing;” reversed, “Write po more ;” diagonally, 
“Do you love me?” side, “Gentle sir, my heart 's 
frolicsome and free.” Right Lower Corner—Upright, 
‘I wish your friendship ;" reversed, May I call and 
soe you?” diayonally, “ fi roight learn’ to;” side, ‘I ana 
sincere.” Left: Lower Cortier Upright,’ “The coast 
clear ;" reversed, “‘Someone is in wait for you, ao b- 
ware;'’ diagonaliy, ‘I fear ~ trust you;” side, “You 
are too bold.” Centre at Top—Upright, ‘*Yoa;" re 
versed, ‘ heart has long deen yours ;" diag: mally, 
‘Darling, have you money?” side, “You talk tox 
much and say too little.” Centre Right Side—U pris 
“Tl tell you some other time ;" reversed, “To Lot 


trifle ; suow that you are in sarnest;” diagonally, “f 
cannot give you up;” side, ‘I may change my mtp¢.” 

Jentre, Left Bide—-Upright, “Perhaps ;” reversed, “I 
am engaged ;" diagonally, “‘T long to see you!" side, 


“Tentreat you to be less cruel.” Centre, at Bottomw— 

Upright, “No;” reversed, ‘If hate you;” diagonally, 
**Go, flatterer, go; I'll not trust to thy vow;” «ide, 
“You may write if-you wish.” 
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